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SECOND STREET AND THE SECOND STREET ROAD 
AND THEIR ASSOCIATIONS. 


BY TOWNSEND WARD. 


In the former Walks along Second Street the attempt was 
made to give a graphic sketch of the street in its earlier days, 
not to elaborate an exhaustive history of the ancient thorough- 
fare. Since they were printed I have gathered what may 
lend an additional interest to the old street, and have diver- 
sified previous impressions by paying it an evening visit. 
Certain errors also have been discovered (far fewer, I am 
happy to say, than might have been anticipated), which I 
embrace the present opportunity to correct. Many places in 
the older part of our city present features well calculated to 
arrest the eye of an artist. Imbued with this feeling, Mr. 
Joseph Pennel has furnished an etching of that picturesque 
old place, Plynlimmon Court, mentioned on page 59 of this 
volume. 

Some forty years ago or more there was an attempt to 
make a canal from the Delaware to the Schuylkill. The 
eastern part was dug where Mifflin Street now is, but the 
work extended no further west than Broad Street. 

The bird called Soarer, on page 42, should be Sora. 

VoL, Iv.—27 ( 401) 
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Moyamensing Avenue was for a time called Jefferson. On 
it, extending two squares south of Washington Avenue, is 
the old Wharton Market. Formerly it was open on the 
mornings of Sunday. It is still in use, but a market on the 
night of Saturday has replaced that of Sunday morning. At 
the junction of Second Street and Moyamensing Avenue, 
Hughes’ Hay Scales were always ready until of late to weigh 
the hay from the rich meadows of “the Neck.” The name 
of George Ord’s father was also George. On page 47 it was 
incorrectly given as John, who was a Judge of the Orphans’ 
Court, and no relation so far as known. The place of resi- 
dence of both was north of Catherine Street. 

In Shippen Street, about one hundred feet east of Fourth, 
is an old burial place of the last century, shut out from the 
street by a close fence. On the west side is a row of small 
dwelling houses fronting on Lister’s Court, and through one 
of these the burial place may be reached. Mrs. Margaret 
Duncan designated it in her will as the “family burial place.” 
There are not many graves, and the last was made in 1832. 
Among them is that of the Rev. David Telfair, who married 
a daughter of Mrs. Duncan. In 1860 Mr. John A. McAllister 
copied from a much defaced tombstone the following inscrip- 
tion :— 

In Memory of Isaac Duncan 
Who departed this life 
March 20th 1770. 
Also of 
Margaret Duncan 
Widow of Isaac Duncan 
Aged 79 years. 


Margaret Duncan was a Scottish woman who came here 
before the Revolution. The vessel in which she sailed was 
wrecked, and the passengers took to the boats carrying with 
them so little food that soon they were forced to draw lots 
for it. When there seemed to be the least hope of deliver- 
ance, Mrs. Duncan put up a vow to build a church in the 
event of her deliverance and of her ability to do so. She 
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was saved and came to this city, where she engaged largely in 
business, and in time acquired a handsome fortune. In the 
Directory of 1791, although there were then no “ Woman’s 
Rights,” but plenty of Tom Paine’s “Rights of Man,” she 
appears as “ Margaret Duncan, Merchant, No. 1 8. Water 
Street ;” and in 1794 at “No. 13 High Street.” In 1802 and 
1803 a “widow Duncan” is given as living at “High and 
Juniper Streets.” No doubt it is the same person, for it was 
about this time that she died, and in accordance with the 
provisions of her will, the church she had vowed was built in 
Thirteenth Street on the west side, north of Market. Some 
years ago that property was sold and the proceeds were used 
in the construction of the present church edifice on the north 
side of Race Street east of Sixteenth. 

Just on the east of the burial place is the Southern Dispen- 
sary, and facing it, extending along the street from Third to 
Fifth, is a market-house, used as the others are on the nights 
of Saturday. The change in the name of this street to Bain- 
bridge was not mentioned in its proper place. Dr. Shippen, 
of the Navy, writes: “I was absent from the country when 
the mania for changing names took possession of the Councils 
of our city ; and, upon my return, I was astonished that the 
street which bore my own name was changed. In the course 
of time things must change; but I never heard of changing 
established names of streets, except in Paris.” 

Cedar Street, or South, as it is now called, was originally 
the southern boundary of the old city, and from that fact it 
came to be called “The South Street.” From the Delaware 
to Twenty-fifth Street, which is near the Schuylkill, it is 
compactly built; the houses are of moderate size and nearly 
every one is occupied by a family. As far as to Twenty-third 
Street, the lower floor is, in nearly every instance, occupied 
as a shop; or perhaps the word store should here be used. 
In Great Britain the word shop is used in a more dignified 
sense than it is with us. The great dealers there have what 
they call shops. In England the designation of store is 
applied to the goods of small dealers in miscellaneous articles, 
to temporary collections of merchandise, and to the goods 
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offered on sale by those mercantile unions known as “ Co- 
operative Stores.” Along Cedar Street in the evening all 
the stores are illuminated, the street is filled with people, 
and on Saturday night the market at Twenty-third Street is 
lighted and well attended. Hanging at the doors along the 
street are garments of every possible variety, except good or 
costly ones, while in front, on the pavement, are displayed 
second-hand furniture and every other possible matter, and 
to such an extent as to give the impression that some vast 
city must have been sacked to have afforded such a heteroge- 
neous supply. 

The Second Street Market from Cedar Street to Pine, is, 
as the others are, lighted and used on the nights of Saturday. 
The shops along here, as also throughout the whole southern 
part of the street, are open every evening. It is a stirring 
scene, and to be fully appreciated it must be visited by night 
as well as by day. 

About the year 1805 Archibald McCall left his house at 
the N. E. corner of Second and Union Streets, to take up 
his residence in Fourth Street. Not long afterwards it was 
occupied by David Parish. This must have been before the 
year 1811, for in that year Parish’s name first appeared in 
the directory, but as residing in Walnut Street, not Second. 
The house became the City Hotel, and on the 27th of Novem- 
ber, 1813, a dinner was given there to Captain Bainbridge in 
honour of his capture of the British frigate Java. Chief 
Justice Tilghman presided, assisted by Charles Biddle, 
Alexander J. Dallas, and John Smith. About the time of 
this war, “ York Row,” as it was called, on the south side of 
Walnut Street west of Washington Square, was erected, and 
David Parish moved into the easternmost house, which after- 
wards was occupied by Joseph Head, and subsequently by Dr. 
George McClellan, and latterly by the late Josiah Randall. 
The site is now covered by the building of the Philadelphia 
Savings Fund Society. Old New Yorkers have told me that 
in their early visits here they greatly Admired the fine ap- 
pearance of York Row 

David Parish was a bachelor of wealth, a native of Holland, 
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and of the house of Hope & Co., the great bankers. Much 
concerning him is related by Vincent Nolte in his “ Fifty 
years in both Hemispheres.” The late George Ticknor, of 
Boston, visiting here in 1814, thus speaks of Mr. Parish and 
his establishment, but incorrectly calls him Daniel, which 
was the name of a nephew. “I dined to-day with a large 
party at D. Parish’s, and, for the first time in my life, saw a 
full service of silver plate, for twenty persons, with all the 
accompaniments of elegance and luxury to correspond, and a 
well-trained body of servants in full livery. . . . Heisa 
banker, a man of fortune, and a bachelor, and lives in a style 
of great splendor. Everything at his table is of silver; and 
this not for a single course, or for a few persons, but through 
at least three courses for twenty. The meat and wines cor- 
responded ; the servants were in full livery with epaulets, and 
the dining-room was sumptuously furnished and hung with 
pictures of merit.” 

In the day of which Mr. Ticknor speaks the west side of 
Washington Square, from Walnut Street to Locust, was 
called Columbia Avenue. The square had a fence of wooden 
pales around it, and it had in it many graves of the victims 
of the yellow fever of 93 and ’98. The gloomy jail, built 
just on the eve of the Revolution, frowned along Sixth Street 
from Walnut to Locust. The door of Mr. Parish’s house 
was on the side, opening on Columbia Avenue. There, after 
one of the brilliant dinners, stood Dr. Chapman warmly 
thanking his host for an agreeable entertainment, and com- 
plimenting him on the perfect style of his surroundings, when 
suddenly turning towards the east he exclaimed: “ But, my 
dear Mr. Parish, I do not like your prospect beyond the 
grave.” 

We return again to Front Street, and to a remote part of 
it. In 1805 Commodore Stephen Decatur lived at No. 261, 
now of the new numbering 611. Samuel Cooper, too, lived, 
I think, in Front Street, but, perhaps, at a later date. Mr. 
Ticknor speaks of having met him, not here, but in Rome, 
without, however, mentioning his name. This his editor 
attempts to do, but by some accident is in error. In a note 
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on p. 193, vol. i., he says, “An American of the name of 
Patterson” (it should be Cooper) “whose history, as after- 
wards told to Mr. Ticknor by Mr. George Harrison, was a 
curious one. He was a Philadelphian, rich, handsome, at 
the head of fashion, the best billiard player in town. He 
was still quite young when he was converted (to the Roman 
Catholic Church), and he immediately gave his property to 
the church, keeping only a small stipend for himself; had 
his teeth pulled out to destroy his beauty, and became a 
priest and ascetic.” 

The first hay-scales in Philadelphia were made by Stephen 
Paschall. He was a son of Thomas Paschall, an early 
immigrant, and was born here in 1709. Besides being a 
chemist he was also an excellent mechanic, and in accord- 
ance with our custom he owned his residence, which was at 
the 8S. E. corner of Fifth and Market Streets. So ingenious 
a man was of course a friend of Franklin, and one day, while 
they were standing together at the corner of Fourth and 
Chestnut Streets, observing a farmer reloading his hay and 
weighing it with steelyards in parcels of 200 lbs. at a time, 
Franklin asked of his friend if he could not make scales to 
weigh heavy loads. “Yes,” was the reply, “I can build scales 
to weigh all Philadelphia,” and he at once made and put up 
at the drawbridge at Front and Dock Streets the first hay- 
scales ever erected in this country. “The Dock” was wide 
and extended further south than the present street of that 
name does. In early days the eastern part of Spruce Street 
was called Dock Street, no doubt because it led to “the 
Dock.” 

Inspired by their success, for it was about the same time, 
Franklin said to Paschall, “We shall want cannon-balls in 
this country before long. Can you make them?” “I do not 
know,” he replied, “I can make iron-pots.” “Well, try the 
cannon-balls,” said Franklin. At that time Paschall owned 
a small shop on Market Street just where Thirty-first Street 
now crosses, and it was his habit to mde to it on horse- 
back in fine weather. Shortly after the conversation about 
cannon-balls his mind, on one of his morning rides, was so 
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engrossed with the subject, that he took no note of time until 
at the end of his reverie he found himself beyond the eighth 
mile stone on the old Lancaster Road in Lower Merion. He 
was utterly lost, and had to inquire his way back to town. 
In his long ride, however, he had mastered the subject of his 
reflection, and in a short time showed his friend Benjamin 
the first cannon-ball made in the Colonies. 

In 1791, James Craig, who long before had come here from 
Scotland, and his son John, had their warehouse at No. 12 
Dock Street. James and Janet, his wife, lie buried in the 
ground at St. Peter’s. John, the son, was born here, and 
married in the Island of Tobago an Irish lady of the name 
also of Craig, who at the time was residing there with her 
uncle. Though no relationship was known to exist, the two 
families used the same arms. In 1793, John lived at No. 151 
South Second Street, in 1801 at No. 161, and in 1805 at No. 
237 South Front Street, below Pine. His beautiful country- 
seat on the Delaware was named by one of the romantic 
ladies of the family, Andalusia. By his daughter’s marriage 
with the late Nicholas Biddle, it became their place of 
country residence, and is still occupied by their descendants. 

At the N. E. corner of Second and Dock Streets the justly 
celebrated and most humorous Nathaniel Chapman made his 
appearance as a physician in 1806. Near at hand, too, is 
another place of note. For more than a generation past the 
disciples of Isaac Walton, as well as those who coveted a 
Wesley Richard’s gun or the later breech-loader, have be- 
come enthusiastic at Mr. John Krider’s old-time looking shop 
at the N. E. corner of Second and Walnut Streets. Old 
looking as is the house, it was built long after the first name 
which the street bore, Poole, was changed to Walnut. The 
Pennsylvania Gazette, the only authority on the subject, 
informs us of a Grand Lodge of Masons having been held so 
early as the year 1732, at the Tun Tavern, then the fashion- 
able hotel of the time, on the east side of King or Water 
Street, south of Chestnut, and at the corner of Wilcox Alley. 
William Allen, the Recorder, afterwards Chief Justice, was 
chosen Grand Master. He lived near by, north of Market 
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Street I formerly wrote, since, I find another authority for 
south of that street, near Beck’s wharf, which opened at No. 
15 S. Water Street. In 1735, the Lodge was held at the 
Indian King, the S. W. corner of Market Street and Biddle’s 
or Bidwell’s or Beetle’s Alley, now Bank Street. In 1749, it 
was held at the Royal Standard in High, or Market Street, 
near Second. In 1754, it appeared in Lodge Alley, west of 
Second Street, on the north of where the late Bank of Penn- 
sylvania was situated. In 1785, it was held in Vidall’s 
Alley westward from Second Street about eighty feet south 
of Chestnut. 

It was in the Mason’s Hall in Lodge Alley that a con- 
siderable number of “ Friends,” together with a few others, 
were imprisoned in September, 1777, soon to be sent in exile 
to Winchester, Virginia. Among them were Thomas, 
Samuel R., and Miers, sons of Joshua Fisher, spoken of on 
page 51, and Thomas Gilpin, who had married their sister 
Lydia. Thomas Gilpin’s son Joshua was the father of the 
late Henry D. Gilpin, the great benefactor of our Historical 
Society. Another son was the late Thomas Gilpin, who 
piously published his interesting volume entitled the “ Exiles 
in Virginia,” carefully prepared from the material left by his 
uncle Miers Fisher. In the list of prisoners given in this 
volume, Thomas and Samuel R. Fisher are always designated 
as “sons of Joshua,” while Miers is not. This arose from the 
fact that at that time the former alone were partners in busi- 
ness with their father under the style Joshua Fisher & Sons, 
without their names appearing. 

The first line of packet ships sailing regularly between 
Philadelphia and London had been established by Joshua 
Fisher. This led, no doubt, to his making the excellent 
chart, the first one, of the Delaware Bay and River. The 
vessels were named Britannia, Pennsylvania, and Hetty, and 
continued to ply until the Revolution, with the exception 
of the Britannia, which was lost at sea. The widow and 
four daughters of the captain of this vessel, thus deprived 
of support, received from her former owners assistance and 
care as long as they required it. From their extensive 
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business affairs and their public spirit, the Fishers were 
thus prominent among Friends and also in the community, 
and consequently their silent influence was greatly feared 
but perhaps exaggerated by the Revolutionary party. Pike, 
the dancing master and swordsman, was among the exiles, 
and it may be supposed he turned the red coat in which 
Graydon saw him in Reading, for Mr. Fisher relates that 
he escaped from Winchester. In that town the exiles lost 
by death Thomas Gilpin and John Hunt. The others passed 
eight dreary months of separation from their families, and 
at last were released, “ unheard and untried,” under a reso- 
lution of Congress which declared, “Their longer remaining 
in exile was a dangerous precedent on a future occasion, and 
answered no good purpose.” 

So notable a thing as the cake called A. P.’s should not be 
passed over slightingly. They were excellent and of wide- 
extended fame in the earlier part of the century. Their name 
was derived from the initials of their maker, Ann Page. 
Her small frame house in Second Street, two doors north of 
Carter’s Alley,was no doubt the scene where many a Master 
Slender of the day sighed in vain. 

Chestnut Street was at first called Wynne, after Dr. Thomas 
Wynne, of Wales, who came here in the good ship Welcome 
with William Penn. The founder had desired his province 
to be called Sylvania, but yielding obedience to his monarch’s 
pleasure he submitted to its being called Pennsylvania. It 
was indeed a sylvan scene—earth never saw a fairer—and so, 
as a matter of course, the streets of the city, that he doubted 
not was to be one of the mighty ones of the world, were to be 
named after the trees of the beautiful forest that then covered 
almost all of the land. 

On page 164 of this volume it is stated that Andrew Brad- 
ford’s printing office was on the west side of Second Street. 
“Thomas Bradford the eldest son of William Bradford and 
Rachel, the daughter of Thomas Budd, was born May 4, 
1745, O. S., at the 8. E. corner of Black Horse Alley and 
Second Street.” It is most probable, therefore, that Andrew 
Bradford’s office was at the same place. 
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Mr. Thompson Westcott has suggested several points, 
which perhaps can best be treated by first giving his note, 
and following it with appropriate remarks. 


“T notice in your Second Street Article, part 1, you say, 
that Joseph Bonaparte once lived in the Beale Bordley House 
in Union Street. I would be obliged if you could give me 
more particulars. I have got all I could about his Philadel- 
phia residences,—9th St., and 12th and Market Streets. I 
never heard before of his living in Union Street. 

“Tf you intend to put Second Street in a separate shape, I 
beg leave to point out what I believe to be errors which 
would be worth correction. 

* Roman Catholic Chapel, Front and Walnut Streets. This 
is one of Watson’s errors. If you look at Westcott’s History 
I think you will find convincing facts to satisfy you that 
there never was a Catholic Chapel at N. W. corner Front and 
Walnut Streets. It is in one of the chapters devoted to the 
history of the Roman Catholic Church. 

“ John Hart as the first mineral water manufacturer. In 
Westcott’s History, chapters between 1800 and 1810, will be 
found the history of mineral waters, and the first to manufac- 
ture the artificial waters here. I know that the claim is 
made on behalf of Hart, but I do not believe it, and I never 
heard of it until within two or three years. 

“ Gabriel Thomas, p. 164. See chapter 42 of the History 
of Philadelphia, for reasons for belief that this about the 
Town House was first inserted in a new edition some years 
after 1698. I may be wrong, however, but if he does allude 
to a Town House erected before 1698, there is no reference 
to such building anywhere else. 

“ Effigy of George III, p. 167. I have reason to believe 
that it was of George II. It was not taken down in the Re- 
volution, but many year after, in Cobbett’s time. An account 
thereof will be found in the History of Philadelphia about 
1797-8. 

“ Pewter Platter Alley. Jones’s Alley was the original 
name. It is spoken of by Gabriel Thomas. When it was 
again called by that name, it was a restoration only. 

“ Burying Ground, 3d Street below Arch. There are two of 
them on the west side, one belongs to the Say family. The 
other I once knew the story of, but have forgotten it. 

“ Cohocksink, p. 176. Pegg’s Run was Cohoquinoque. The 
creek above, emptying near Brown Street, was the Cohock- 
sink. 
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“Greenwich Market, p. 177. Norwich Market was the 
name, the origin of which was always a puzzle to me. I had 
the books of the company to examine. They give resolution 
to adopt the name, but no reason therefor. 

“ Please do not think I am captious or hypercritical, but I 
thought it would be friendly to write what I have done. I 
have read your sketches with great interest and satisfaction, 
and learned some things which I had not previously known.” 


While quite a youth I heard that Joseph Bonaparte had 
at one time lived in the Bordley House. About a year ago 
the late Peter McCall told me that such also was his infor- 
mation. 

I can add nothing as to the manufacture of mineral water 
at John Huart’s apothecary shop. An additional reminiscence 
connected with it can, however, be given. Oneof Mr. Hart’s 
apprentices was the late Judge Edward King ; as the youngest 
it was his duty to clean the oil lamps used in that day, 
a task far from agreeable to one who even in his early 
youth deeply felt that his hands should be clean. A spirit 
was in the boy that led him to revolt, so he abandoned the 
pestle and mortar, but carried with him all the scruples of a 
most careful pharmacist, read law and attained a distin- 
guished seat among the judiciary. 

The place of burial spoken of as back of Nos. 46 and 48 N. 
Third Street, is that of James Porteus, who died in 1748. 
This was the only interment there. His double house, still 
standing, was at the time of his death not quite finished, and 
the funeral passed up the six-foot alley way on its south side. 
Great additions to the rear of the building have left but a 
few feet in width for the grave, which can only be seen from 
the Arch Street Meeting grounds. The inscription on the 
massive gravestone was some years ago recut. The other 
grounds of which Mr. Westcott speaks are north of this, back 
of No. 52. Covering forty feet square, they came about in 
this wise: On the first of March, 1713, Nathaniel Everenden 
sold a lot on Third Street below Arch, forty feet front by 
one hundred and ninety-eight feet deep, to Joseph Jones, son 
of Griffith Jones. In 1724 the purchaser sold the lot to 
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Thomas Paschall, reserving sixteen by twenty-two feet on 
the north side, commencing one hundred and seventeen feet 
back from the street for a burial-ground. Thomas Paschall 
left the large lot to his grandson Thomas Say, and he to his 
son Benjamin, reserving on the western end a lot thirty-six 
feet deep, and extending the whole width of the original 
piece of ground, as a burial-place for his descendants. The 
last interment there was of the body of Mrs. Abigail Wilson, 
who died about November, 1869. Some of the remains have 
since been removed, and the ground seems to be abandoned 
as a place of sepulture. In former times the six-foot alley 
way to these burial-grounds was also the entrance to Shep- 
herd’s Court, which it would seem contained nine houses. In 
the yellow fever of 1793 there were in it five fatal cases. 

The visit of the late Granville John Penn to the Letitia 
House is corrected as well as added to by the following com- 
munication from Mr. Horatio Gates Jones:— 


“T have read with more than ordinary pleasure your ‘ Walk 
to Darby,’ and your ‘South Second Street and its Associa- 
tions.’ On page 58, referring to Mr. Penn’s visit to the 
Letitia House and giving the names of the gentlemen present, 
you have I think confounded the names of those who were 
on the Committee when the belt of Wampum was presented 
to our Society with those who were at the supper. Dr. George 
W. Norris, Richard Penn Lardner, and Israel Pemberton 
were not at the supper, but were on the Wampum Committee. 
Among my manuscripts I find a note from Mr. Edward Arm- 
strong, then Secretary of our Society, dated Tuesday, April 
28, 1857, asking me ‘to take tea or supper’ in the Letitia 
House on the next day, and requesting me to invite Mr. Penn 
to meet Mr. Lloyd P. Smith and myself at the Library. I 
also find the following note:— 


“ JonEs’s HOTEL, PAILADELPHIA, 29th April, 1857, 
“Dear Str: I am much obliged to you for your kind note and shall have 
much pleasure in meeting you and Mr. Smith at the Philadelphia Library 
this afternoon at six o’clock, previous to our adjourning to the Letitia Penn 


House, and in the mean time remain, 
Yours Most Truly, 


GRANVILLE J. PENN. 


Horatio G. Jones, JR., Esq., ETO, 
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“On the back of Mr. Armstrong’s note I made the follow- 
ing memoranda the succeeding day :— 

“¢Messrs. Granville John Son, William Parker Foulke, 
Lloyd P. Smith, Edward Armstrong, Aubrey H. Smith, 
Townsend Ward, Henry Wharton, John Jordan, Jr., and 
Horatio Gates Jones met at 7 o’clock at the Letitia House. 
Mr. Penn joined Mr. Smith and myself at the Philadelphia 
Library at 6 o’clock, and we walked first to the “Slate Roof 
House” at Second Street and Norris’s Alley, and then went 
to the Letitia House, which we examined with much interest. 
While doing so a large crowd gathered about the place, who 
took us for the pen « tron 

“Supper had been ordered by Mr. Armstrong, and we sat 
down to a table well filled with various delicacies. The chief 
dishes were baked and broiled shad. Mr. Penn sat at the 
west end of the table, and was very communicative and ap- 
peared to enjoy the whole affair very much. 

“ Among the many jokes which were told that evening I 
remember one which seemed to amuse Mr. Penn not a little. 
Some one said that the shad was a remarkable fish because 
it always returned to the same river where it was hatched. 
‘Is that the case?’ asked Mr. Penn. ‘Oh, yes,’ was the reply, 
‘and there is no doubt Mr. Penn that you are to-night eating 
part of a lineal descendant of one of the shad of which your 
great ancestor partook, when he lived at Pennsbury Manor.’ 

“T left the company at half past nine o’clock; and shall 
ever retain a pleasant memory of that shad supper with Mr. 
Penn—one of the most agreeable gentlemen whom it has 
been my pleasure to meet.’ 

“Of the nine who met at Letitia House on Wednesday, 
April 29, 1857, five are still living.” 


The first pavement in Philadelphia deserves some notice. 
It was around the “Jersey Market,” which stood in High Street 
between Front and Second. Dr. Franklin brought about the 
laying of it some time after the middle of the century, as may 
be seen in his autobiography. I have spoken, on page 172, 
of his first lightning rod being at Morris’s Brewery. Mr. 
Charles J. Wister, in a recent volume, says the first one put 
up by Frankin was on the house of his ancestor, No. 141, 
now No. 325 Market Street, and no doubt he is correct. 
Early as was the day in which pavements and lightning rods 
appeared, it is almost startling to have an account of a very 
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much earlier era from a resident of the new city given 
almost directly to Chief Justice Sharswood, for there is but 
one intermediate life. 


My Dear Mr. Warp: My great grandfather George Shars- 
wood was born at Cape Mies. Sow Jersey, Oct. 18, 1696. My 
grandfather James = ach bt died Sept. 14, 1836 ; so their 
lives extended over nearly 140 years. My great grandfather 
came to this city to live in 1706 when only 10 years old. I 
have often heard my grandfather say that his father had told 
him that when he first came to Philadelphia he could stand 
on Market Hill—Market and Second Streets—and count all 
the houses in the city. 

Very truly yours, 
GEORGE SHARSWOOD. 

SepremBer 25, 1880. 


Mr. William Duane writes that his “ mother, born Oct. 1, 
1781, remembered the pillory and whipping-post mentioned 
on page 165. They were at the west end of the Market 
House which extended from Second Street to Third. The 
jail was on the 8. W. corner of Third and Market Streets.” 
The earlier pillory and whipping-post were at Second Street, 
but no doubt when this jail was erected, they were removed 
to Third Street in order to be convenient to it. 

With regard to the chains stretched across the street at 
Second and Market Streets, and also near the churches, Mr. 
John Samuel writes: “It was my grandfather, the late Mr. 
John Moss, who was the immediate means of the removal 
of the last chain which blockaded the streets in front of 
the churches in Philadelphia. The chain in question was 
stretched across Locust Street at Seventh, guarding the Pres- 
byterian Church there. When Mr. Moss saw the occurrence 
mentioned in your agreeable article in the Magazine, page 
166, his feelings were so excited by what he considered 
the injury done the ill man and his friends, that he tore 
down the chain with his own hands, and took such measures 
to have the law or ordinance abrogated that it was never 
replaced. The physician sought for was I think Dr. Dewees. 
I have frequently heard Mr. Moss relate the occurrence.” 

When the days of the Stamp Act came perhaps some far- 
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sighted men were reminded of the troublous era of Crom- 
well’s time, through which their ancestors had passed. It 
may be, therefore, that in building their houses they attempted 
to provide for safety against possible arrests. This was by 
secret staircases, close to a wall of the house, and leading 
from, perhaps, the cellar, to an upper story, where there 
would be a convenient room with no other outlet. This, to 
be sure, recalls a scene in Scott’s Woodstock, but neverthe- 
less there actually was such a staircase in a house on the east 
side of Second Street north of Market, and another one in 
Front Street below Pine. Both houses are now down, and I 
know of but one other in the city with such a convenience. 

The old Baptist Church that formerly stood in From- 
berger’s Court, afterwards Lagrange Place, and now Ledger 
Place, has so much history connected with it that a few 
words ought to be devoted to it. Its origin was in December, 
1698, in the old “Barbadoes Store,” at the N. W. corner of 
Second and Chestnut Streets, where it was instituted as a 
branch of the Peunepack Church, whose date is ten years 
earlier, 1688. As a branch its communion service was 
celebrated on the second Sunday of the month, while in the 
parent church the celebration was on the first Sunday. This 
continued to be the custom until about ten years ago. The 
first meeting-house in this court was erected by the “ Keithian 
Quakers” as early as 1692, many of whom in time adopted 
the ceremony of water baptism, and finally, in 1707, they 
broke up and invited the regular Baptists to unite with 
them, which they did, thus becoming the occupiers as well 
as owners of the Keithian Meeting-house. These Keithians 
even after becoming Baptists retained the language, the 
simplicity of dress, and the manners of the Quakers, and 
hence were often called Quaker Baptists. 

The branch church in Fromberger’s Court was really in 
some respects more important than its parent, as was shown 
by the meeting held there in 1707, of all the churches, 
when the “Philadelphia Baptist Association,” the oldest in 
the country, was formed. Ebenezer Kinnersly, who in con- 
junction with Dr. Franklin, conducted the experiments in 
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electricity which made this city so noted, was one of the 
early preachers of this church, and he was also a professor 
in the old College of Philadelphia, now the University of 
Pennsylvania, where there is a memorial window in honour 
of him. The Rev. William Rogers, D.D., a pastor, was for 
some twenty years Professor of Belle Lettres in the same 
College, was Brigade Chaplain in the Continental Army, 
from 1778 to 1781; and in this latter year three very im- 
portant churches, of as many different denominations in 
different parts of the country, invited him to become their 
pastor. He was also Chaplain to Congress. His portrait 
was, some years ago, presented by the Pennsylvania Society 
of the Cincinnati to the Historical Society. Recently his 
Journal of Sullivan’s Campaign has been published by Mr. 
Sidney 8S. Rider, of Providence, R. I. 

In 1781 the church in the court was the scene of a great 
excitement, caused by the then pastor, the celebrated Elhannan 
Winchester, becoming an advocate of the doctrine, more novel 
then than now, of universal salvation. A majority of the 
- members adhered to Mr. Winchester, but the minority under 
the lead of Col. Samuel Miles, afterwards Mayor of the city, 
kept possession of the house. A law suit was instituted by 
the majority in the Supreme Court, for possession of the 
church property, but the court decided that as the minority 
adhered to the doctrines of the Confession of Faith adopted 
by the Philadelphia Baptist Association in 1742, they, and 
riot the majority, were the real church, and hence confirmed 
the title in the minority. 

From the “ Philadelphia Baptist Association,” aided by 
the Rev. Morgan Edwards, a previous pastor, sprang Brown 
University, in Rhode Island. The Rev. William Staughton, 
D. D., another pastor, established one of the earliest Divinity 
Schools in the country. In “Spencer’s Early Baptists” is an 
interesting account of the origin of the first Baptist Sunday 
School in this city. It was established in the old church, 
and in its organization, Deacon Joseph Keen, whose family 
are still connected with the church, bore an honoured part. 
In 1856 the congregation of the church erected a new build- 
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ing for its services, at the N. W. corner of Broad and Arch 
Streets. Its pastor, the Rev. Dr. George D. Boardman, is 
one of the Trustees of the University. 

Anthony Armbruster was a printer in Third Street and in 
Moravian Alley,as Bread Street was formerly called. Fora 
time he was an unsatisfactory partner of Franklin. In 1764 
he appeared in Arch Street, it must have been near Second, 
and there he published some early ynusic entitled “Tunes 
in Three Parts.” The late Edward D. Ingraham was ten 
years of age when his grandfather, who had lived near there, 
died. He remembered him well, and said that, although not 
in arms in the Revolution, such was his aversion to the 
British, he read all the military books he could obtain. He 
was one of the commissioners who, in 1774, erected the prison 
at Sixth and Walnut Streets, and was almost the first person 
confined in it. Too old to fight, he aided Washington with 
information, and was the cause of an action near his country 
residence. In consequence of this the British sent out a de- 
tachment and took him from his house. Col. Duffield, of 
Frankford, hearing of this, pursued the British to the pickets 
at Kensington, who were quartered on his grounds there, 
and had cut down his pear trees; but Duffield, not being 
strong enough, was driven off by them. Ingraham was then 
paraded in front of his own house, at Second and Arch Streets, 
at ten in the morning, and thence through the town to the 
prison he had built. 

Arch Street, which Penn called Mulberry, bore in the 
earliest day the name of Holmes. Samuel Mickle no doubt 
lived in Second Street below Arch, adjoining the George Inn. 
His stable, built about 1720, is yet standing in Little Boy’s 
Court, the south side of Arch Street above Second. In 1793, 
Ann Parrish with others, organized “The Female Society for 
the Employment of the Poor,” the first of the kind here, and 
established it in the old stable. Her brother, Joseph Parrish, 
made his appearance as a physician in 1806, at the N. E. 
corner of Pewter Platter Alley and Second Street. Loxley 
Court is on the north side of Arch Street below Fourth. At 
its head are two old brick houses erected, it is claimed, as. 
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early as the year 1700. Tradition honours them as having 
been built for the Penns as a place of deposit for fishing 
tackle, and perhaps for occasional meetings, but this perhaps 
would bring them to a later date, the time it may be of 
Thomas and Richard Penn. The northern house on the east 
side of the court is a “ filled in” house, as it is called, 7. ¢., a 
wooden outside frame filled in with bricks, In it John A. 
Woodside commenced to work and continued there from 
1813 to 1824. His pictorial signs, panels for fire-engines, 
frontispieces for hose carriages, etc., were held in high esteem 
for their pictorial excellence and good coloring. The figures 
were well drawn and natural. Widow Chandler’s two storied 
house is on the north side of Appletree Alley, north of Arch 
Street and between Fourth and Fifth. There can be little doubt 
it is one of the oldest buildings in the city except the Letitia 
house. It was erected for Jane, the widow of George Chand- 
ler. They left England in 1687, and she alone arrived here, 
for her husband died on the voyage. The widow lived for a 
time in a cave on the Delaware front. Possessed of means 
she bought the lot between Fourth and Fifth Streets and 
Arch and Cherry, and on it built her house prior to 1700. 

Race Street, besides its name of Sassafras, had another 
early one, Songhurst. In 1690 John Songhurst purchased the 
lot at the S. W. corner of “Second and Songhurst Streets.” 
Charles Cist, the printer, is mentioned on page 172, as 
having been below Race Street. Mr. Harrison Wright, of 
Wilkes-Barré, furnishes me with an advertisement of Dec. 
1775, of Styner & Cist, by which it appears their office, at 
this earlier date, was “at the corner of Coats’s Alley in Second 
Street above Race, opposite the sign of the Buck.” The 
building which bore the sign of the Buck, No. 216 of the 
new numbering, still stands, but with its name changed, as 
is also that of Coats’s Alley, which is now Craven Street. 

In 1811, Dr. Michael Leib, of the Senate of the United 
States, lived on the north side of Vine Street one or two doors 
east of Fourth. In the course of a year or two he moved to 
the corner of Third and Tamany Streets. At the N. E. 
corner of Fourth Street and Brewer’s Alley, as Wood Street 
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was formerly called, was Bedminster, then “far out of town.” 
It was at one time the summer residence of Gilbert Ten- 
nant, and afterwards the country seat of the Baynton family. 
In 1755, it was advertised as “a very rural, agreeable place.” 
The front was on Brewer’s Alley, which took its name from 
a brewery formerly there, to the east of Third Street. 

An old inn with a large yard and extensive stables, on the 
north side of Callowhill Street, west of Third, had a sign of 
The Drover, and was kept by a man named Snare. A simple 
minded hostler, named Pluck, not remarkable for fine per- 
sonal appearance, was employed there, and in the days 
when we had militia trainings achieved considerable noto- 
riety. The “musters” were ill-conducted and inspired little 
respect, so the butchers of half a century ago, with a view to 
frolic, brought about the election of this hostler as Colonel 
of the militia regiment. He made his appearance gorgeously 
arrayed in uniform, with mighty boots, and chapeau, 
feathers, and sword, parading his motley crew through the 
streets, to the derision of the people and to the downfall of 
the militia system. 

A large brick house at the N. W. corner of Second and 
Callowhill Streets, built many years before the Revolution, 
remained standing until about thirty years ago. One who 
was familiar with it in his early childhood tells me: It was 
built and long occupied by Samuel Noble. He was a grand- 
son of Abel Noble, a man of much activity in matters of 
church and state. Abel Noble, the son of William Noble, a 
wealthy Friend, of Bristol, England, came to Philadelphia 
in 1684, being then not quite twenty-one years old. He was 
among the earliest of the Friends to attach himself to George 
Keith and his adherents, and his name is among the forty- 
eight who signed the reasons for the Keithian separation. 
His transition was an easy one to the Seventh Day Baptists, 
among whom he was Jong an honoured preacher. Morgan 
Edwards, in his “ Baptists in America,” says, “before 1700 
I find but one Seventh Day Baptist, namely, Mr. Abel Noble. 
. « . By him were the first Keithian converts baptized in 
Ridley Creek, and by him were the rest gained over to the 
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observance of the seventh day. I suppose, therefore, he may 
be called the father of them in this part of America. The 
next society was at Pennepack about nine miles across. Their 
old meeting house was on ground now occupied by the Epis- 
copal Church at Oxford,” Abel Noble’s son Job, being one 
of the most zealous members. Abel Noble owned nearly a 
thousand acres of land in what is now termed Warminster, 
Bucks County. Here, at his old house, Job Noble had the 
Ten Commandments cut on the stone gate posts at the en- 
trance of the lane leading to his house. Watson records Abel 
as preaching in his old age, from the Court House steps, to a 
congregation on Market Street, on the subject of keeping the 
Sabbath. General W. W. H. Davis, in his history of Bucks 
County, has given considerable notice of the Nobles, “ these 
Warminster pioneers,” as he calls them. He is, however, 
in error in regarding Abel as the son of Richard Noble, so 
well known as the surveyor who laid out Burlington, and 
who was active in the early settlement of Philadelphia. 
Richard Noble was probably a brother of William the father 
of Abel Nobel. 

But to return to the old house. Its front was on Second 
Street, and its side on Callowhill. It was of red and black 
glazed brick, and a pent-house or belt-course, between the 
first and second stories, encircled it. The shutters, when 
closed, were fastened by an iron key. One of them, on 
Second Street, was always closed, and I well remember the 
thrill of terror which passed through me when my nurse 
told me that this was “a sham window,” and had been 
walled up during the war. To this day two distinct, but 
opposing convictions remain in my mind respecting it, one, 
that it was filled with silver plate, put there for safe keeping, 
the other, that a prisoner had been walled up there and left 
to perish. Nor have I ever ceased to regret that I was not 
present when the old wall was torn away, to see my long 
cherished plate, or at least to find a ghastly skeleton. 

There were Franklin stoves in two or‘three of the rooms, 
and each fireplace was surrounded with blue Dutch tiles. A 
large garret extended over the entire main building. There 
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were great recesses under the eaves, which pigeons sought, 
and dark closets where one might hide as in the legend of 
the old oak chest. 

Appropriately enough this old house had a romance con- 
nected with it. How long, during the “Occupation,” the 
British were in it, I know not, but it was long enough for 
one of its inmates to be taken captive. This was a young 
relative of the host, who at the time was a visitor at the 
house. Tradition tells of her striking beauty, and of how, 
late one evening, accompanied by her cousin, her trusted 
confidant, she quietly left the house, and at the Black Horse 
Inn, near by, was married to a young British officer. History, 
more reliable than tradition, tells how her married life, thus 
entered upon in haste, was repented at leisure. Either the 
rank of the husband was not what the wife had supposed, or 
else the demoralizing influences of war had told upon the 
soldier, for the beautiful American soon found she was 
wedded to one unworthy of her, and saw many a rich acre 
of her patrimony sacrificed by her unfortunate alliance. 

A country seat, Samuel Burge’s, in early times surrounded 
by fields and woods, was a little to the west of New Fourth 
Street, near Poplar. The house with two out-houses, fronting 
westward, was standing less than fifty years ago. On Poplar 
Lane, near New Fourth Street, was the summer residence of 
Abraham Mitchell. When the British barracks were erected 
in Campington, the officer in command occupied the house 
and had the grounds around it finely cultivated. The country 
near at hand was at that time well-wooded. In the early 
part of this century Mitchell’s house was the noted Robin 
Hood Inn, for a long time a place of favorite resort. Dear 
old Robin Hood was so good a shot that his name recalls an 
improvement in firearms. Henry Derringer, in 1811, was in 
Green Street, but not long afterwards he appears at No. 370, 
now 612, North Front Street, and there for many years, made 
the noted pistols that have had so marked «n effect upon our 
age. 
The court yard o_ the old Bull’s Head Inn, Second Street 
north of Poplar Lane, was long ago the scene of a most 
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interesting experiment. In 1790 Thomas Leiper projected a 
canal for the purpose of completing a navigable communica- 
tion between his quarries on Crum Creek and the river Dela- 
ware. The wisdom of the Legislature, great as it was, proved 
unequal to the emergency, so his bill failed. In 1809 he 
formed the connection between his quarries and tide-water 
in Ridley Creek by a railway, which must ever be distin- 
guished as the first constructed in America. By an editorial 
in the Aurora, September 27, 1809, it appears that he success- 
fully exhibited the plan of his railway in the yard of the 
Bull’s Head Inn. Professor Robert M. Patterson, Callender 
Irvine, and John Glenn were among those present. Reading 
Howell was the engineer, and the original draught of the 
railway was made by a native of Delaware County, John 
Thomson, whose son, the late John Edgar Thomson, Presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, not long ago, 
presented it to the Delaware County Institute of Science. 


THE OLD SECOND STREET ROAD. 


Access to the country lying to the north of the route over 
which we have passed, was by the Old Second Street Road, 
or The Kensington and Oxford Turnpike. Its first toll-gate 
was only a little distance beyond York Street. Several years 
ago it was removed to Cambria Street, its present location, 
at the site of what was formerly known as the “ Beer 
Woods.” An easier mode of access is now by the Newtown 
Railway. The transition from farms to city lots has in 
some places broken up the road, and swept away all the 
rural beauty the scenery once presented. One-third of a 
mile north of the toll-gate is Lippincott’s woods, and after 
it, on the east side of the road, is Cooperville, quite a settle- 
ment. Opposite, and a little to the west of the road, is the 
Franklin Land Association, the earliest of such efforts, and a 
successful one. At the northern boundary of Cooperville 
the Connecting Railway crosses the road. Just north of it 
stands the old frame building long ago used and known as 
the Independent Farmer. Where Nicetown Lane crosses, 
was, at the beginning of the century, the country-seat of 
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John Jordan. The lane is now the boundary on the south 
of the New Cathedral Cemetery. Miss Sally Dickinson’s 
woods now appear on a tract that formerly embraced over 
three hundred acres. Before her father’s time it belonged 
to John Michael Brown, who was buried on the premises in 
1750. <A mystery is attached to his memory, for by his 
will he directs the bones of his child to be removed to his 
burial-place here, a stone enclosure on his ground, yet his 
altar tomb has always been called “The Priests’ Grave.” 
The popular belief has been that he was a priest, but it is 
known that he was a physician. In 1742 he and his wife 
conveyed forty acres to Robert Meade, and he made Meade 
one of his executors. On Scull and Heap’s Map of 1750 may 
be seen, where the Nicetown Lane and the Rising Sun Lane 
cross each other, the names of Meade and Dr. Brown, and just 
north of them that of Crump, where the “ Priests’ Chapel” 
stood. The northern boundary of the Dickinson tract is 
the Wingohocking, for a time called Roberts’ Creek. This 
is just about two miles north of Lehigh Avenue. North 
of the creek is the property of James E. Cooper, in early 
days of Griffith Jones, who, in 1686, built the old stone 
house which yet stands. It was a very large one for that 
day. An addition of eight feet on its southern end, as may 
be seen, was made about 1757 by Thomas Roberts, whose 
descendants, the Harpers, yet live immediately opposite. At 
Feltonville Fisher’s Lane crosses. Here, about 1763, a school- 
house was built by the Roberts family, on ground presented 
for the purpose, by the Rev. William Sturgeon. A public 
school-house has now replaced the old one. Then appears the 
place of the late Charles Camblos, now deserted and grown a 
tangled waste, through which Rock Run, or more properly 
the Little Tacony, courses, and beyond it the village of Olney 
almost at once appears. This was the property of the late 
Samuel C. Ford, whose mansion, on the east, is now occupied 
by Mr. Thomas Graham. Half a mile north of Olney, and 
just beyond the Tacony Creek, the Asylum Road, formerly 
the Adams Road, beginning near Frankford, passes west- 


wardly to the Jewish Hospital on the Old York Road. 
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A little further than the village of Cressonville, which is on 
the Asylum Road half a mile west of our route, is Champlost, 
a charming place, where the Fox family have long lived. In 
1722 it became the property of James Porteus by whose will, 
in 1748, it went to Joseph Fox, whose town house, a large 
double one, now bears the two Nos. 46 and 48 N. Third 
Street, which is mentjoned on page 411. In 1782 his son 
Joseph M. Fox succeeded to the property, and on his death 
in 1784 it was inherited by his next brother, George, who 
held it until his death in 1828, when it went to his children. 
In 1757 George Fox was a member of the Society of Political 
Inquiry, and in 1800 he represented the city in the Assembly. 
On his travels abroad he was a long time in France, and there, 
in 1780, at the dinner-table at the chateau of the Count de 
Champlost, was seized with illness. He was removed at once 
to Paris, and after a time, died, as was supposed, and was 
consigned to the care of the Capuchins to be buried. A little 
warmth in his hands being perceptible, led to the application 
of restoratives by which he was revived. On his return home 
he gave to this beautiful seat the name of the French place 
that he had cause to remember so well. 

At the Asylum Road is an attractive looking old stone 
house, built more than a century ago, by the Edwards 
family, and bought some thirty years ago by Mr. Samuel 
Morris, who built near it a more commodious house which 
he occupies. On the west where John Young is, there for- 
merly lived Mr. William Overington, now of Frankford, and 
numbering near ninety years. Beyond, is the Wentz Farm 
Reservoir for the supply of Frankford with water. About 
two-thirds of a mile north of the reservoir, on the east of the 
road, the parsonage being on the west, is the old Trinity 
Church of Oxford. The Quakers and the Keithians figure 
in its earliest history, but it became an Episcopal Church in 
1700, or perhaps before that time, and, therefore, in point of 
antiquity ranks next to Christ Church. It is said the bricks 
of which it is built were imported from Bngland. Its chalice 
is the result of what is known as “ Queen Anne’s Bounty.” 
Its history has been written by the Rev. Edward Y. Bucha- 
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nan, D.D., a brother of the late President, who has been the 
Rector for the last twenty-six years. Not long after he be- 
came so his brother was a guest at a country-seat not far off. 
The lady of the house, a devout member, thought it proper 
her husband should on the Sunday morning accompany Mr. 
Buchanan tothe church. Now he, although a pewholder, had 
never been there, for he prided himself somewhat on a Quaker 
ancestry and on being a descendant of Mary Dyer, who suffered 
death on the gallows in Massachusetts for being a Quaker. It 
would never do, however, to expose to his honoured guest, an 
ignorance of the way to his own pew, so his helpmate drew 
the plan of the church with a dotted line for him to follow, 
and placed it in his hat. Holding this reverently before his 
face as they entered the church, he carefully considered the 
plan and without a single misstep reached the proper pew. 

Long ago Mr. Hallowell established a country store near the 
church, and for many years conducted it with success. It was 
in the days of the Spanish silver coins of six and a quarter 
and twelve and a half cents, and such was his exactness in 
dealing, that when six cents in the copper coin of our realm 
were paid him, he would keep an account thereof, and on the 
fourth occasion of such an invasion of his right it was his 
habit to demand the additional cent. The old stone house 
remains, and the blacksmith shop also, and these with a few 
other buildings are dotted on the cross-roads at Oxford 
Church Post-office. They are the simple beginnings of a 
village whose devious ways and unexpected turns seem to 
have followed the doublings of the cunning creatures whose 
pursuit in earlier days gave the name of Fox Chase to the 
village a mile beyond. But before reaching it the most 
English looking place of Mr. Robert W. Ryerss, to the west, 
is passed, as also the adjoining one of Messrs. Joseph and 
Samuel Jeanes. 

On the edge of the village of Fox Chase, to the east, is Digby. 
It was bought in 1812, by the Swifts, two ladies being of the 
family. To the stone house on it, erected in 1790, with a 
front of 45 feet and depth of 20 feet, they added 45 feet by 25, 
making it square, and built an adjoining kitchen also of stone. 
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They laid out the grounds with some degree of taste, planted 
trees, now of a fine size, and gave to the place the name of 
Digby. The unusual work, involving a considerable outlay, 
excited much comment among the neighboring people who, 
to account for it, circulated erroneous stories, which no doubt 
they soon themselves believed. They told of £40,000 having 
been inherited by the Swifts from Lord Digby, a relative as 
some said, or, as was held by others, a former suitor to one 
of the ladies, who through all the country round were always 
called the “ Ladies Swift.” It is not strange that a story so 
pleasing and satisfactory should to this day obtain credence. 
While not entirely correct, it contains some threads of truth, 
as I will presently show, but will first bring down the his- 
tory of the place to our own time. In 1838, the Swifts sold 
it to Mr. Marquedant, on whose death it was inherited by his 
nephew Charles M. Burns. In 1853, it was sold by him to 
Mr. Edward S. Handy its present owner, who has added to 
the size of the house and to the appearance of the place, 
besides greatly increasing the amount of land. 

In 1754, Eleanor, a daughter of George McCall of Phila- 
delphia, married Andrew Elliot, and their daughter Eleanor 
married, first, James Jauncey, and secondly, Admiral Robert 
Digby, a younger son of Lord Digby. She died without 
issue by either. Margaret, another daughter of George 
McCall, married Joseph Swift, whose daughters, the “ Ladies 
Swift of Digby Hall,” were, therefore, first cousins of the 
Admiral’s wife, and inherited from her real estate she had 
received as granddaughter of George McCall. 

In a note to Judge Thomas Jones’s History of New York 
in the Revolution, it is stated that the Admiral and his 
wife “had an only child” who married the Earl of Ellen- 
borough, eloped with Prince Schwartzenburg, and was seen 
in 1868, by the writer of the note, at “‘ Damascus, the wife of 
the Arab Chiekh Mijoel, the Chiekh of the Bedouins of Pal- 
myra, still a strikingly handsome woman.” This error has 
arisen from confounding together two Admirals of the same 
family. Robert Digby’s younger brother, William, had a 
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son, Sir Henry Digby,also an Admiral. It was his youngest 
daughter, Jane Elizabeth, who married Lord Ellenborough. 
In the village of Fox Chase we turn to the eastward, on the 
Pine Road, and in half a mile come to a place that in the last 
century was called Scotland. Opposite to it, on the east side 
of the road, is Ury, formerly the country seat of Miers Fisher, 
one of the exiles to Virginia. He had read law in the office of 
Chief Justice Chew prior to 1774, and in that year was married 
to Sarah, daughter of Wm. Redwood,of Newport, R.I. On the 
7th of September following he entertained John Adams, who 
writes: we “dined with Mr. Miers Fisher, a young Quaker 
and a lawyer. We saw his library, which is clever. But 
this plain Friend and his plain though pretty wife, with her 
Thees and Thous, had provided us the most costly entertain- 
ment, ducks, hams, chickens, beef, pig, tarts, creams, cus- 
tards, jellies, fools, trifles, floating islands, beer, porter, punch, 
wine, and a long ete.” After his exile he continued to live 
in Philadelphia, no doubt on the west side of Front Street 
the fifth house below Walnut. In the course of a few years 
he moved to Second Street below Dock. He enjoyed the fruits 
of a considerable practice, for he was,as Du Ponceau writes, 
“a profound lawyer, and a man of solid sense, and of much 
acquired knowledge.” He possessed the confidence of Wash- 
ington, who, as tradition tells, presented his portrait to him. 
This was executed by Sharpless, and now belongs to a de- 
scendant, Mrs. Morton Lewis. In 1791-92 he was a member 
of the Assembly. About the end of the century he with- 
drew from the active pursuit of his profession, appearing, 
however, annually in the courts with the view to maintain 
his connection with the law, but he devoted his leisure to 
revising the forms of conveyancing, by which he avoided a 
vast amount of the tautology of English precedents. In his 
retirement he resided the greater part of each year at Ury, 
which he had bought of the Taylors in 1795. The old house 
on the place is supposed to have been erected prior to 1700, 
and this seems probable, not only from the great thickness of 
the walls, but also from the lowness of the ceilings which are 
but six and a half feet in height. The house remains, but 
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Mr. Fisher added considerably to its dimensions and to its 
comfort. The upper window of his new part had no sash, 
but boards painted black in imitation of them, supplied their 
place. Thomas Gilpin, visiting there, was led to say, “Uncle 
Miers, thou hast a most inhospitable house, I see shain pane, 
but no glasses.” It was, however, a most hospitable man- 
sion, strangers and others often visiting there, William Penn, 
a son of Richard, being a guest there for several days in 1809. 
On one occasion the British Minister, with the members of 
his Legation, dined there, and to the mortification of the 
host, the fine strawberries from his garden appeared on the 
table well salted. 

Among the children of Mr. Fisher there was one who in a 
distant land met an untimely end on the morrow of a brilliant 
marriage; an incident to which the enchantment of romance 
is ever attached. In 1813 this son, also named Miers, although 
but twenty-six years of age, was the head of a mercantile 
house in St. Petersburg. On the 4th of June of that year 
he was married to Helen Gregoroffsky, of a noble Russian 
family, by a minister of the English Church, the Emperor 
Alexander, in an autograph letter, dispensing with the cere- 
monies of the Greek Church. Two days after the wedding he 
was found dead, a victim as was said by some of jealousy and 
poison, but it was never certainly known. 

A deed of 1728 recites that the Taylors had held the land 
at Ury for a time beyond the memory of man. Mr. Fisher 
bought it in 1795, and sold it to Mrs. Miller in 1819. She 
and her trustees sold to Captain James West in 1829, and he, 
to Dr. Holmes in 1835. Stephen R.,a son of John Craw- 
ford, of Broadlands, Renfrewshire, Scotland, purchased the 
place in 1842. In that year an old lady aged ninety-seven 
years, the youngest of the Taylors, all of whom were born at 
Ury, came there desiring to take tea in the room in which she 
was born. On this interesting and acceptable visit she mea- 
sured a sycamore tree, fifteen feet in girth, which in her 
childhood she had carried from the Penhepack and planted. 
In Mr. Crawford’s time the late William Peter, British Consul 
in Philadelphia, was a frequent guest, and here he prepared 
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a large portion of his scholarly “Specimens of the Poets and 
Poetry of Greece and Rome.” In their refined and cultivated 
usefulness the Crawfords followed Mr. Fisher in making addi- 
tions, and more than once, to the old house, to accommodate 
an increasing school, and thus they have prepared it with 
many a winding way to be the scene of another “Long 
Story,” when another poet Gray shall arise. I, however, aim 
not either at a long story or a long walk, and therefore leave 
a pleasing scene. 

But as I leave I reflect upon the pigeons there, which are 
as tame as those of St. Marks in Venice, and also upon the 
name of Ury. It was given in consequence of the great 
veneration in which Mr. Fisher held the memory of Robert 
Barclay, of Ury, Scotland. He was in some degree connected 
with this country, and has always been so highly esteemed 
among Friends that a few words may be given to his noted 
family. The books give the Barclays a descent of near eight 
hundred years. Colonel David Barclay was in the mighty 
wars of the great Gustavus Adolphus; it is easy, therefore, 
to believe that he had seen enough of fighting to be able to 
appreciate the opposite principles of George Fox, who about 
that time began to preach them in England. Pleased with 
the mildness of his new views he succeeded in persuading his 
son also to adopt them, and so Robert Barclay with the 
advantage of a liberal education, turned it to a great account 
by writing his celebrated “ Apology for the Quakers.” As 
was the case with William Penn, he also was treated with 
marked respect by Charles II. He was Governor of East 
Jersey, but served by deputy. His brother John came to 
the province and died at Amboy in 1731. His grandson 
Alexander was Comptroller of the Customs in Philadelphia, 
dying in 1771. Another descendant was of the firm of Bar- 
clay, Perkins & Co., of the brewery with which the Thrales, 
immortalized by Boswell and Dr. Johnson, had been connected. 
It was this Robert Barclay, as I believe, who extended his 
benevolence to the poor of Philadelphia. His benefactions 
were distributed by Dr. Parke, after consultation with the 
Chews and others. <A later descendant, Captain Robert Bar- 
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clay, of Ury, Allardyce, of the British Army, was a noted 
pedestrian, and was the first to walk a thousand miles in a 
thousand hours, by which he won his bet of 5000 guineas. 
He visited this country about the year 1840, was cordially 
received and entertained by Thomas P. Cope, General Cad- 
walader, and others, and on his return home published his 
“ Agricultural Tour in the United States.” Ury, in Scotland, 
some years ago passed away from the Barclays to the late 
Robert Baird, whose family now own it. 

Adjoining Ury on the north is Hilton. It was bought 
about the year 1812 by Thomas Wistar whose son, Dr. Caspar 
Wistar, succeeded to it about 1846. <A part of the place, 
called Birwood, containing eight acres, has on it a house that 
long ago was occupied as a summer residence by Roberts 
Vaux, who had married the eldest daughter of Thomas 
Wistar. After the day of Roberts Vaux, reserving Birwood 
to himself, Dr. Caspar Wistar gave Hilton to his son William 
Wilberforce Wistar, on whose early demise it was sold to 
Mr. F. A. Godwin, and Birwood now belongs to Mr. J. Pem- 
berton Newbold. Beyond Hilton and on the north of Shady 
Lane, is Stanley, a beautiful place, where for fifty years lived 
another Thomas Wistar, a son of the former. These Thomas 
Wistars, father and son, were most devoted friends of the 
Indian Race. Their unpaid labours in the cause they espoused 
were unceasing, and amply justified the unbounded confidence 
reposed in them by the Indians and by the authorities of the 
Federal Government. The arrival of Indians at Philadel- 
phia, which often occurred in the earlier half of the century, 
was the signal for the carpets to be taken up from the par- 
lours of the mansion on the north side of Market Street 
above Tenth, and there on the floor before the blazing wood 
fires in the chimney places, would these children of the forest 
hold their councils. 

After passing Shady Lane the Pine Road turns more to the 
eastward, and on it, near the Pennepack, and about a fourth 
of a mile from Birwood, is an old stone house now much dis- 
figured by sheds around it. Those who are no longer young 
can recall the day when it presented quite a picturesque 
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appearance, while others, by the aid of books and records, 
give to it even a higher claim to our regard. Alexander 
Wilson, the ornithologist, once lived there. He came to this 

country in 1794, and for a little time printed from copper- 
7 plates for Mr. Aikin, of this city. This soon failing he was 
engaged as a weaver by Joshua Sullivan, who resided in the 
picturesque house on the banks of the} Pennepack, and there 
Wilson lived with him, leaving at one time for a while, but 
returning again. Tradition has it that here he first saw the 
Indigo Bird or Blue Linnet. 

At no great distance to the east is Verreeville, where Mr. 
John P. Verree has much land, and not far from it William 
Cobbett, in his sojourn here, had a coveted retreat. In the 
direction of Bustleton and about half a mile distant, is the 
Pennepack Baptist Meeting House, founded in 1688 by the 
Rev. Elias Keach. A year or so before that time he came to 
Philadelphia, and by way of a lark passed himself off as a 
‘ minister, appearing before a congregation to preach. In the 
middle of his sacrilegious sermon he was seized with contri- 
tion, paused, and confessed his imposture. Soon afterwards 
he was baptized by the Rev. Thomas Dungan, Pastor of the 
now extinct Cold Spring Baptist Church in Bucks County, 
and subsequently was ordained, and became an eloquent 
preacher. The site of this old church is beyond the “ Water 
; 2 without a current”—the Pemmapecka—as the Indians called 
it, and so it seems most fitting I also should go no further. 
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EARLY PRINTING IN PHILADELPHIA. 
Tue Frienps Press—INTERREGNUM OF THE BRADFORDS. 
BY JOHN WILLIAM WALLACE, 


In May, 1863 upon the two hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of William Bradford, by whom the art of printing was 
established in the middle colonies of America, I made an 
Address before the Historical Society of New York, in which 
I said that Bradford established the Press in Phjladelphia 
in the year 1685, and that he continued to print in this city 
until March or April, 1693, about which time he removed to 
New York, remaining there until his death in May, 1752. 

In February, 1869, Mr. Horatio Gates Jones, one of the 
Vice-Presidents of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
delivered an address before that body, his subject being 
“ Andrew Bradford,” son of the William who had been the 
theme of my paper. In that address Mr. Jones tells us that 
Andrew Bradford came from New York and established, 
A. D. 1712, the press in this city, where he had been born. 

But the history of the press in Philadelphia from 1693, 
when the elder Bradford left that city, till 1712, when his 
said son Andrew came back. to it and established himself, 
with permanence, as a printer—a term of nineteen years— 
has hitherto been a matter of some obscurity. 

Most typographical antiquaries have believed that the 
feeble flame of literature, kindled by the elder Bradford in 
1685, was kept alive at Philadelphia in some mode and with 
some intermissions by the press during the interregnum of 
his family; but beyond this, little has been known. At 
least we have little history of the persons by whom this ser- 
vice to our early letters was performed. 

Mr. Thomas, in his valuable history, while proceeding 
cautiously in his surmises, appears in 1810 to have been 
partially, at least, mistaken so far as he ventured to suggest 
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or present any conclusion at all. Speaking of Jansen, he 
says:! 

“ At this distance of time it cannot be ascertained how long 
before or after 1699, Jansen printed in Philadelphia, nor is 
it certain that he owned a press. Jt is supposed that he was 
either an apprentice or a journeyman to William Bradford ; and 
that when Bradford removed to New York in 1693, he left Jansen 
to manage a press in Philadelphia. Bradford had a contest 
with his Quaker brethren, who had the principal concern in 
public affairs, and it has been conjectured that for prudential 
reasons Jansen conducted the press in his own name and had 
a share in the profits of the business. Some arrangement of this 
kind, probably took place, and continued during the minority 
of Andrew, the son of William Bradford.” 

And this indefatigable collector and observer, whose trea- 
sures of the early American books have been often celebrated, 
and whose knowledge of such works was justly considered 
most extensive, had “met,” he tells us? “with only one 
book with Jansen’s name in the imprint.” This was entitled 
“‘God’s Protecting Providence,” ete., printed in 1699. 

Of the history or life of Jacos Tay1or, another person 
whose name has always been considered as fit to be inserted 
in the list of the early printers of Pennsylvania, Mr. Thomas 
seems to have been able to discover no fact of a date prior 
to 1712. He tells us that he had found a resolution in the 
Journals of the Assembly of Pennsylvania, “on the ninth of 
the third month” of that year, in which the Assembly deter- 
mined that it would “be of great use and benefit to the 
country to have the laws printed, and thereupon sent for 
Jacob Taylor to treat with him about the same.” But being 
able to find “no other evidence of the fact,” and not having 
“met with any thing printed by Taylor,” Mr. Thomas reason- 
ably enough “doubts his having been a printer;” though he 
notes, as he also explains away, an expression in a subsequent 
resolution of the Assembly, by which a committee of that 
body was appointed to treat with “Jacob Taylor and the 


! History of Printing, vol. ii. p. 25. ® Tb. 
VoL. Iv.—29 
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other printers in town, about the charge it will require to print 
the laws of this province.” 

The researches and kindness of the late Nathan Kite, aided 
by some researches of my own, now allow me to present to 
the curious better information. Mr. Kite, learning my de- 
sign of giving some account of early printers in the Middle 
States, directed my attention to the ancient records of the 
Society of Friends in Philadelphia; records preserved with 
great care, and of unquestionable authenticity and accuracy ; 
but whose contents, from the quiet and unobtrusive character 
of that religious body, have been but little known to any 
one but himself and a few other persons. Mr, Kite had him- 
self, some years before I saw him, made a careful study of 
these valuable records, and published in part their contents, 
in his “ Researches among the early printers and publishers 
of Friends’ Books.”? 

Notwithstanding the great difficulties which Bradford had 
to encounter, and the determined efforts of Governor Black- 
well and the Provincial Government to extirpate the Press 
from Pennsylvania, there is no reason to doubt that many 
members of the Society of Friends, in their personal and 
religious capacity at least, felt interested to sustain its 
existence. When Bradford left them, “they keenly felt,” 
says Mr. Kite, “the want of a printing press in the increasing 
city and flourishing province,” and lamented that such writ- 
ings as were “necessary for the clearing of Truth had to be 
sent to England for publication.” Accordingly, Bradford 
had not left the Province for more than three years, when the 
records of the Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, dated the “29th 
day of 11th month, 1696,” present the following entry :— 

“It being proposed to this Meeting that a printing press 
would be very serviceable to Friends belonging to the Yearly 
Meeting, Daniel Pastorius, of Germantown, is willing, and 
thinks he may be capable of managing the same. Therefore 
the Meeting requests Samuel Carpenter or any other Friend 
to send to England for a press and letters or such things 


1 Manchester, England, A. D. 1844. 
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thereunto belonging as cannot be gotten here: and this Meet- 
ing, if the Yearly Meeting doth not approve thereof, doth 
promise to see him or them paid therefor.” 

The Yearly Meeting approved of the measure proposed, 
and in “Seventh month, 1697,” directed the subordinate 
or Monthly Meeting to procure it. Edward Shippen, a 
well-known personage in the early history of Philadelphia, 
the first mayor of the city, and who seems to have superseded 
Carpenter in this matter, was accordingly now directed by 
the Monthly Meeting “to endeavour to get it with as much 
speed as possible.” The price, £30, which was remitted to 
England near the close of 1697, will give us some idea of a 
printing establishment of that day: as will another fact 
apparentl¥ shown by these records—that the press did not 
arrive here until “10th month 30th, 1698,” nearly a year after 
the remittance was make—give us a further impression as to 
the difficulties and delays of getting such things in those 
days from England to this country. The difficulty which 
the “ Meeting,” in its whole corporate wealth and dignity, 
had in re-establishing any press at all, speaks forcibly of the 
enterprise of Bradford, who entirely unaided had brought it 
here thirteen years before, and established and sustained it, 
till better prospects took him to New York, in the face of 
virulent opposition from the worst of our Colonial Governors, 
as well as from a portion of the dominant religious body. 

After the Friends had got their press from England, they 
seem to have been in danger of finding it but of little use. 
“Daniel Pastorius, of Germantown,” who had thought that 
“he might be capable of managing the same,” on more reflec- 
tion, probably, thought that “composition,” “making-up,” 
“imposing,” “underlaying,” “overlaying,” and “working- 
off” might not be quite so simple affairs as he anticipated; 
and before the press came he engaged himself to the Friends 
“to keep school in the city and to do their writing.” We 
hear no more of him as an amateur of the Press after his 
offer of 1696; and on the 30th of 10th month, 1698, the 
Meeting appointed a committee of four persons, its members, 
“to agree with a printer, if any is to be found, to manage 
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the press, and to see for a convenient place to set it up and 
to provide materials to set it to work.” It is now, for the 
first time, that we hear of Mr. Reynier Jansen, who is intro- 
duced to us by this same committee of “ Meeting,” which tell 
us, on the day last mentioned, “that they have spoken with 
Reinier Jansen, who hath undertaken to print for Friends, 
and likewise have taken a house of David Lloyd to perform 
said work in.” 

Jansen was a Hollander by birth, and apparently from 
Alkmaer, an old and important town in Holland, often and 
early mentioned with honor in Dutch history. Mr. Kite 
states that he was “a member of the religious Society of 
Friends before he came to America.” Penn, it is known, 
had been in Holland prior to coming to Pennsylvania, and 
had offered inducements to the Dutch to colonize his State. 
It is possible that Jansen may have been thus first influenced. 
He arrived in Philadelphia in the summer of 1698, and was 
thus ready to take charge of the press which got here about 
the same time. He left a son Stephen in business at Amster- 
dam, whom he had apportioned there, and brought two with 
him, Tiberius and Joseph, who, after the manner of the 
Dutch, assumed the name of Reyniers: and two daughters, 
Emily and Alice. I take him to have been a widower when 
he came here; for his last will and testament, which I have 
seen on record in the Office of the Register of Wills at Phila- 
delphia,' while it speaks of his children, makes no mention 
of his wife, who probably pre-deceased him; neither does the 
name of anybody as a wife appear as a party to a deed of 
his made in December, 1704, to which I refer hereafter. 

How or where he learned to print (so far as he did learn to 
do so) is a curious question and one which I cannot answer. 
The preface to his Satan’s Harbinger Encountered, printed in 
Philadelphia, A. D. 1700, mentions by way of excusing 
numerous errors of the Press with which the tract abounds, 
“that the printer being a man of another nation and language, 
as also not bred to that employment,” was “consequently some- 


! Book of Wills C., A. D. 1705, p. 22. The named as signed in the record 
is Reyner Jansen. 
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thing unexpert both in language and calling,” and that “the 
correctors” were not “so frequently at hand as the case re- 
quired.”? Mr.8. W. Pennypacker, of the Bar of Philadelphia, 
a writer not less distinguished by habits of deep and careful 
investigation than by capacity for sound induction, in that 
valuable paper of his, “The Settlement of Germantown,’? 
confirms, from sources quite different from those which I 
have mentioned, most of the facts which I state as certainly 
true or probably inferable about Jansen. And he mentions 
several besides; among them the fact that just before Jansen 
eame from Holland, he is described in a legal document as a 
“lace-maker:” a sort of occupation not very sympathetic, one 
would say, with the dirty fingers of a printer. It would seem 
too, from Mr. Pennypacker’s researches into our own records 
at Germantown, that on the 7th of February, 1698-9—after 
his arrival here—he is described as “lace-maker.” Pointes and 
Appliqués were probably not very vendible things at German- 
town in 1699; and, as Mr. Pennypacker shows further, 
Jansen, in ten months later (December 23, 1699) has becom 

(according to the description of him in a deed) “merchant o® 
Philadelphia.” In this same year, however, as we know by 
seeing his name on the title-page of “God’s Protecting Provi- 
dence,” he emerges from commerce and becomes PRINTER. 
The book which we have just named, says Mr. Pennypacker, 
“must have been one of the earliest productions of his Press.”’ 
Its appearance, he adds, “indicates an untrained printer and 





a meagre font of type.” 

Though Mr. Thomas had seen but a single issue of 
Jansen’s labor, there is not the least question that there were 
many more. From entries in the records of the Friends, 
which Mr. Kite had observed, and to which in our joint 


1 The preface of this book, by Caleb Pusey, gives, in addition to the 
passages quoted, the following interesting memorandum regarding the His- 
tory of the Press. ‘The substance of this book was wrote near two years 
ago, but being backward in my self to appear in print, as also the press 
being long expected here before it came, and when come taken up with other 
important matters intervening, occasioned the delay of its publication till 
now.” 

® See the Pennsylvania Magazine, vol. iv. p. 36. 
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examinations he directed my attention, it appears that Jan- 
sen printed a primer, legal forms of deeds, bonds, etc., and 
printed also, for several years, an almanac prepared by the 
same Jacob Taylor whom we have already mentioned. “The 
press he had the oversight of, was, however,” says Mr. Kite, 
“principally kept at work on publications connected with 
the Society to which it belonged.” 

Indeed that Society made a conscientious use of it; not 
even allowing the Government to use it for any purpose not 
approved by themselves. James Logan thus writes, “ 25th 
of 3rd month, 1704,” to William Penn:! 

“A militia is going forward with all speed, but our friends 
would not suffer the Proclamation to be printed in their Press.” 

And again on the next day.? 

“T send a copy of a Proclamation which the overseers of the 
press were not willing to have printed.” 

However it would seem that the Government used it in 
matters not violating the principles of the Faith; for a short 
time before this—* 24th of 4th month, 1704”—Logan writes 
to the Proprietary— 

“T have endeavoured at a perfect rent-roll for Chester; but 
not one-half the people have come in; . . though by printed 
bills they had large notice.”$ 

These printed bills must, probably, have been struck off at 
the Friends’ Press. 

‘ Four works bearing the imprint of Jansen in 1699 are 
extant.4 Two are fotind with an imprint of 1700; and in 


' Penn and Logan Correspondence, vol. i. p. 285. 

2 Th. 287. § Tb. 199. 

* One is “An Epistle to Friends by Gertrude Dereek Niesen.” Another, 
“The Dying Words of William Fletcher ;” “Truth Rescued from Forgery, 
and Falshood, by Samuel Jennings, being an answer to the Case Put and 
Decided ;” and the fourth, ““God’s Protecting Providence, Man’s Surest Help 
and Defence in the times of the greatest Difficulty, and the most Imminent 
Danger; Evidenced in the Remarkable Deliverance Of divers Persons From 
the devouring Waves of the Sea, amongst which they Suffered Shipwrack. 
And also From the more Cruelly devouring jawes‘of the inhumane Cannibals 
of Florida. Faithfully related by one of the persons concerned therein, 
Jonathan Dickinson. Printed in Philadelphia by Reinier Jansen, 1699.” 

° “Seasonable Account of the Christian and Dying Words of Some Young 
Men, &c.,” And “Satan’s Harbinger Encountered, by Caleb Pusey.” 





~~ 
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1701 he printed several works—An Abstract or Abridgment 
of the Laws made and Past by William Penn, Absolute Pro- 
prietary and Governor in Chief, &., at New Castle, the 14th of 
October till the 27 November, 1700.—Epistles of the Yearly 
Meeting; “A brief Testimony against Backbiters, by William 
Shewen;” “Keith’s Account of A National Church and the 
Clergy ;” “The Governour’s Speech to the Assembly at Phila- 
delphia 15 September, 1701,” George Fox’s Primer and 
“Gospel Family-order, being a short discourse concerning 
the ordering of Families, both of Whites, Blacks, and Indians, 
by George Fox.” This last is an excellent work indeed; one 
which contains many humane and excellent counsels respect- 
ing the obligations of Masters and Mistresses to look after 
the moral and religious welfare of their servants. It is not 
every thing in the divinity of George Fox that can be under- 
stood or respected: but such counsels as are contained in the 
volume which Jansen here gave to the Colonists of Penn- 
sylvania do the utmost credit both to the intelligefice and to 
the heart of Fox, and might be often repeated with advantage 
in these days from the pulpits of every sect of Christians.! 

Jansen seems to have been successful in his business, and 
successful otherwise. I find among the deeds in the Record 
Office, at Philadelphia, a deed to him? for 75 feet of ground 
on the east side of Third Street just below Arch, and running 
back 191 feet. He gave for it, on the 16 May, £35 and sold 
it on the 9th of February’ for £70; an advance of 100 per 
cent. in about nine months! Few “real estate operators” have 
done better than this even in our own times. 

Jansen continued to print, in Philadelphia, chiefly for the 
Society of Friends until the time of his death; which, as his 
will is proved March 6, 1705-6, took place probably, as has 
been supposed, “about the close of 1705.” Mr. Kite informs 


1 In 1702 Jansen printed “ A Letter from a Clergy-man in the County to 
a Clergy-man in the City,” &c., in 1703 “ For the service of Truth, By Phila. 
lethes or Lover of Truth, T. M. An Abstract of George Keith’s. Letter to 
Thomas Maule, &c.,” and in 1705 “The Bomb Search’d And found Stuffd 
with False Ingredients,” &c. 

£ Deed Book, No. 54, p. 189. 5 Deed Book, No. 53, p. 252. 
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us that “he shewed his attachment to the Society he belonged 
to and from which he had derived his support, by begueathing 
the Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia a legacy of £5.” But 
a reference to his will, which I made not long since, does not 
support this statement. There is nothing whatever in that 
document by which any religious adhesions are manifested 
He does, however, leave to Richard Hill and Isaae Norris— 
both of them, Friends of note—£5 each: and it is possible, 
and indeed some indications in the will maké it probable, 
that these bequests were on a tacit trust. Jansen’s personal 
property, Mr. Pennypacker’s investigations show, was valued 
at £226. 1s. 8d., and it includes “a p’cell of Books from 
Wm. Bradford £4. 2s. 6d.” 

Soon after the death of Jansen, the Friends endeavoured 
to supply the province with another printer. The records 
of their meeting shew us that on the 29th of 1st month, 1706, 
Isaac Norris, a merchant of Philadelphia, and also a Judge 
of one of its Courts, who was now about visiting England, 
was authorized and directed to engage a printer there to come 
over here and take charge of the press which they now owned. 
Norris does not appear to have ever engaged such a person. 
Still the press, after its humble fashion, went on; and, as 
various publications issued from it after Jansen’s death, it 
seems probable, as Mr. Kite has conjectured, “that journey- 
men were temporarily employed by the committee who had 
charge of it.” This investigator tells us that he “finds some 
works published in 1706 with the name of Joseph Reiyniers 
in the imprint.” And as he discovered among the marriage 
records of meeting, the marriage in 1704 of Alice Reyniers, 
daughter of Reinier Jansen, printer,” with the names of 
Reinier Jansen and Joseph Reyniers signed immediately 
below it as witnesses, he rightly concludes, what any one 
acquainted with the pedigrees and nomenclature of the 
Dutch families in New York would have conjectured on less 
evidence, that Joseph Reyniers was the son of that Reyniers, 
whose father was named John; or Reinier, John’s-son. Indeed 
the fact is evident from Jansen’s last will already referred to, 
and in which he speaks of his children Alice and Joseph. 
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The first person, after Jansen, who took charge of the 
Friends’ press, and also printed on his own account, appears 
to have been Jacob Taylor, already mentioned. He was long 
a school master of the Friends; first taking charge of their 
school in 1708. Mr. Thomas was right, I think, in doubting 
whether he was a printer at all. In a printed mention of his 
death hereinafter qnoted he is said to have been “Surveyor- 
General of this Province.” In an early deed, however, dated 
May 18, 1720, and enrolled in Philadelphia,! a Jacob Taylor 
is styled “Gentleman ;” a term which, if the deed was to the 
subject of our notice, shows either that he exercised as a 
trade no mechanic art; or else that the mechanic art of 
printers was estimated in that day, as most of the craft will 
consider that it ought to be at every time.? Certainly Taylor 
seems to have had no other connection with or fondness for 
the Art than such as arose from necessity: and as he used 
the press chiefly to give currency to certain Almanacks 
which he composed, he did not use it when he could get 
any one else to print them for him. He was a calculator of 
Almanacks for more than forty years; and published them 
himself only in the short space of time between the year 1706 
when Jansen died, and the year 1712 when Andrew Bradford 
established himself permanently in Philadelphia. There is 
no doubt, however, I believe, from the communications of 
Taylor to be found among the early records of the Meeting 
at Philadelphia, that Mr. Kite is right in supposing as he 
does,’ that Taylor “continued to take charge of the press, 
printing for the Meeting and on his own account, until the 





! In the Deeds’ Office, Deed Book F. 3, p. 470. 

* James Logan, who calls him in 1702 “a young man who has wrote a 
pretty almanac for this year,” tells us that he had been attacked by the 
smallpox which then prevailed greatly in Philadelphia, and of which Edward 
Pennington, and a son of Sam. Carpenter, and other important persons had 
then recently died; but that he was “now very well recovered.”—(Penn 
and Logan Correspondence, vol. i. p. 93.) 

$ The Friend, vol. 17, p. 44. Among the last works which came from 
Taylor—if indeed it was not printed by Andrew Bradford—was a small 4to 
of 26 pp., entitled “ Gospel-Times, or Oaths forbidden under the Gospel.” 
The imprint is—“ Philadelphia, Printed MDCCXII.” 


<< sees 
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close of 1712.” How he managed, with the engagements of 
@ printing office, to carry on the Friends school, which I have 
mentioned that he took charge of in 1708, does not appear. 
Either the issues of his office were very few, or the printing 
was delegated to a journeyman: and both probably are true. 
In 1709 he printed in folio“ An Act for Ascertaining the 
Rates of Foreign Coins in Her Majesties Plantations in Am- 
erica,” and “in 1712, some of the Acts of the Legislature, 
which he complains did not sell to afford him any profit.”! 
From this cause, or from his other engagements, or from 
inability to manage a printing office, he appears in 1712 to 
have voluntarily given way in favor of Andrew Bradford, 
who makes a much larger figure than either Jansen or Taylor 
in the history of the Pennsylvania press. The death of Tay- 
lor is thus mentioned in the Pennsylvania Gazette, March 
11th, 1745-6 (No. 900): “ Persons of note deceased last month, 
Ralph Assheton, Esq., of this city, and Mr. Jacob Taylor, 
formerly Surveyor-General of this Province, a very ingenious 
astronomer and mathematician.”? 


! Tbid. 

2 The Friends’ press eventually passed under the control of Andrew 
Bradford, as the following document in the collections of the Historical 
Society shows :— 

‘Philadelphia, June, 1732. 





General Meeting of the People, call’d Contra. 
Quakers, Dr. January 7. By Cash by the hands 
To Printing Five Sheets of Benja- of Samuel Harrison. 3 
man Holme Book, at 30s. per By 3 Years Rent of the Press to the 25, 
Sheet. 7 10 Tbr, at 308, per year. 4 10 
To 13 Reams Paper for Ditto at lis. 
per Ream. 9 15 





To Folding covering with Blew Pa- 
per and cutting at 6s. per hun- 
dred, 3 12 








Errors Excepted per me this 18 Day 7br . 1733. 


Delivered Samuel Harrison 225 Books.” 


ANDREW BRADFORD. 


Whether Andrew Bradford used this press when he established himself 
in Philadelphia or whether he subsequently rented it to prevent opposition 
Iam unable to say. It has been suggested that it was the Friends’ press 
which was used to print the edition of the Votes of the Assembly, 1724-5, 
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While, as the preceding narrative shows, we must admit 
one of the suppositions which were put before Mr. Thomas 
and apparently adopted by him, to be not right—the suppo- 
sition, I mean, that Jansen was an apprentice or journeyman 
of William Bradford, whom, after his removal in 1693 
Bradford left in Philadelphia to manage a press which he, 
Bradford, owned—I think it yet probable that Mr. Thomas’s 
suggestion was not “altogether a mistake,” as has been by 
some supposed.!. Bradford more than once contemplated 
going away from Philadelphia before he did go in 1693. 
The book, by Gershom Bulkeley, entitled “The People’s 
Right to Election, or Alteration of Government in Connecti- 
eut Argued,” (a small 4to., which I saw in Mr. Brinley’s collec- 
tion) had for its imprint, “Philadelphia, Printed by assignes 
of William Bradford, 1689.” This tends to show that in 
1689 there was somebody in Philadelphia who understood 
printing besides Bradford, and with whom he was in friendly 
relation. William Bradford was a politic man, and while as 
the result proved, he acted wisely in leaving Pennsylvania 
and establishing himself in New York—where the whole 
patronage of the Crown was at once given to him with an 
annual salary—it is probable, I think, from the fact that in 
Jansen’s effects at the time of his death there were some of 


which bears the only imprint known of Mary Rose: (“Phzladelphia, Printed 
and sold by Mary Rose in Market Street below the Court House,”) and that 
possibly it was the same which Franklin says he saw in Keimer's office when 
he first came to Philadelphia; and which he describes as “an old shatter’d 
press, and one small worn out font of English” type. The present custodian 
of the Friends’ Records informs me that there is no allusion to Mary Rose 
in the minutes of the Monthly Meeting for the years 1723-24-25. While 
the following resolution of 29th of 9th mo. 1723, renders it almost certain 
that the Friends did not rent their press to Samuel Keimer :— 

“Whereas one Samuel Keimer hath printed and published divers papers 
particularly one entitled a parable, &c., in some parts of which he assumes 
to use such a style and language as that perhaps he may be deemed where 
he is not known to be one of the people called Quakers, its therefore the 
direction of this meeting that there be an advertizement in the weekly 
mercury to certify such as are unacquainted with the man that he is not of 
us the people called Quakers.” 

' The Friend, vol. 17, p. 28, note. 
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Bradford’s books, that he kept his eye upon Pennsylvania 
which he had first chosen as a home, and where he had first 
fixed himself, and that he may have maintained relations 





of intercourse, if not directly with the Friends, at least with ; 
the printer who had charge of their press; meaning, as Mr. : 


Thomas supposed, to re-occupy Pennsylvania with his own 
press when the colony grew more populous, and when a son 
of his own should be able to take charge of an office in con- 
nection with the parental one in New York. Mr. Thomas 
was a careful collector of information, and capable of weigh- 
ing evidence. He seems to have conferred with ancient and 
good witnesses on the subjects of Bradford’s and Jansen’s 
presses; and as his inquiries were made more than half a 
century ago, the traditionary information which he then got 
may be regarded as probably true. In point of fact, as we 
have seen from the records of the Collegiate Reformed Dutch 
Church of New York, a son (William) of Bradford the first 
printer, married Nov. 25, 1716, into the old Dutch family of 

Van Hooren (now called Van Horne), “ the first ancestors of 1 
which family in this country” are supposed by the acute 
antiquary of New York, Dr. 8. 8. Purple, “ probably to be 
Cornelius Jansen Van-Hooren, who married October 4, 1659, 
Ann Maria Jansen.” Even though we may now concede, 
that Jansen was neither an agent nor a partner of Bradford, 
it is likely enough that Bradford, who was now in New . » 
York, with a comparatively active and well-furnished office, 
did supply him with much that was needed by the press of 
the Friends, which had been got here and established with- 
out any aid of practical printers and without much thorough 
knowledge of what amount of letter or apparatus might be 
needed. This, however, is after all, matter, a good deal of a7) 
conjecture, 
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LETTER 


FROM 


HOCto2 F02€, 


WITH 


Paffages out of feveral Letters 
from Perfons of good Credit, 


Relating to the State and Improvement of 
the Province of 


PENNSILVANTIA-: 





Pu blifhed to prevent Joyeks ports. 





Printed 1mthe Year 1687. 











[ An original of the pamphlet which we here print is in the library of the 
late John Carter Brown, of Providence, Rhode Island. We are indebted 
to the Hon. John Russell Bartlett for his attention in comparing the trans- 
script used in printing with the original, and for a tracing of the title page, 5 
which we have endeavored to copy. In regard to the “fac-simile,” Mr. 
Bartlett writes, ‘‘ The only difference between it and the original is in the 
6th line, beginning with the word Passages. This line in the original is in 
a type a trifle larger and heavier. . . . The date also varies a little, 
the figures 6 and 8 in the original extending above the 1 and 7.”} 
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A LETTER FROM DOCTOR MORE WITH PASSAGES 
OUT OF SEVERAL LETTERS FROM 
PERSONS OF GOOD CREDIT. 


RELATING TO THE STATE AND IMPROVEMENT OF THE PROVINCE OF 
PENNSILVANIA. 


Published to prevent false Reports. Printed in the year 1687. 


THE PREFACE. 


Divers false Reports going about Town and Country, to 
the Injury of the Province of Pennsilvania, I was prevailed 
with by some concerned in that Province, and others that 
desire the truth of things, to Publish such of the last Letters 
as made mention of the State of the Country ; to serve for 
answer to the Idle and Unjust Stories that the Malice of some 
invent, and the Credulity of others prepare them to receive 
against it; which is all the part I take in this present Pub- 
lication. 

WItutaM Peny. 


A Letter from Dr. More. 


Honored Governour. 

I have seen a Letter from your hand, directed to me, among 
many in this Province, which came by Captain Richard Di- 
mond: It was in all respect welcome to me, and more particu- 
larly, for that you make mention of your coming to us again, 
with your Family; a thing so much desired by all in these 
parts, and more particularly by my self. But I fear that 
Madam Penn should give too much credit to the evil Reports 
that I do understand are given out by many Enemies to this 
new Colony, as if we were ready to Famish, and that the Land 
is so barren, the Climet so hot, that English Grain, Roots and 
Herbs do not come to Maturity ; and what grows, to be little worth. 
How untrue all these things are you well know; but we that 
have seen our handy Work, accompanied with God’s blessing 
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upon it, since your departure from us, are able to say some- 
thing more to encourage you to return to us again. You 
know, that when you went for England, there was an indif- 
ferent plenty of most things, and that many hundred Families 
were clearing of Land to Sow and Plant, as I was also doing; 
since that, our Lands have been grateful to us, and have be- 
gun to reward our Labours by abounding Crops of Corn this 
Year. But to give you to understand the full of our Condi- 
tion, with respect to Provision in this Province; we had last 
Fall, and the Winter, abundance of good fresh Pork in our 
Market at two Pence half-penny per pound, of this Country 
Money, which is an English two Pence; Beef at the same 
rate; the like is this Year; and Buiter for six Pence per 
Pound; Wheat for four Shillings per Bushel; Rye three Shill- 
ings; and now all this Summer Wheat is at three Shillings, 
& three Shillings 6 Pence; Rye at eight Groats, and half a 
Crown; Jndian-Corn seven Groats, and two Shillings this 
Country Money still; so that there is now some Corn Trans- 
ported from this River. Doctor Buller has bought two hun- 
dred Bushels of Wheat at three Shillings six Pence, to Trans- 
port, & several others, so that some Thousands of Bushels are 
Transported this Season, and when this Crop that now is 
gathered is Threshed, it is supposed that it will be abun- 
dantly cheaper than now it is, for there has been abundance 
of Corn this Year in every Plantation. 

The last year I did plant about twelve Acres of Indian 
Corn, and when it came off the Ground, I did only cause the 
Ground to be Harrowed, and upon that I did sow both Wheat 
and ye, at which many Laughed, saying, That I could not 
expect any Corn from what I had sowed, the Land wanting more 
Labour ; yet I had this Year as good Wheat and Rye upon 
it, as was to be found in any other place, and that very bright 
Corn. I have had a good Crop of Barley and Oats and whereas 
my People did not use my Barley well, so that much was 
shed upon the Ground, I caused it immediately to be Plowed 
in, and is now growing, keeping a goad Colour, and I am in 
hope of another Crop of Barley, having good Ears tho the 
Siraw be shorter. I did plant an Hopp-Garden this Spring, 
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which is now exceeding full of Hopps, at which all English 
People admire. Richard Collet and Samuel Carpenter, &c., 
having had some Fields of Rye the last Summer, and plowed 
the Stuble in order to sow other Corn, by some Casualty could 
not sow their Fields; yet have they had considerable Crops of 
ye, in the said Fields, by what had been shed on the Ground 
in Harvest time. I have had seventy Ears of Rye upon one 
single Root, proceeding from one single Corn; forty five of 
Wheat: eighty of Oats; ten, twelve and fourteen of Barley out 
of one Corn: I took the Curiosity to tell one of the twelve 
Ears from one Grain, and there was in it forty five Grains on 
that Ear; above three Thousand of Oats from one single Corn, 
and some I had, that had much more, but it would seem a 
Romance rather than a Truth, if I should speak what I have 
seen in these things. 

Arnoldus de la Grange hath above a Thousand Bushels of 
English Grain this year, there is indeed a great increase 
every where. I had the last year as good Turnops, Carrots 
and Parsnops as could be expected, and in no wise inferior to 
those in London, the Parsnops better, and of a great bigness; 
my Children have found out a way of Rosting them in the 
Embers, and are as good as Barbadoes- Potatoes, insomuch that 
it is now become a dish with us. We have had admirable 
English Pease this Summer; every one here is now persuaded 
of the fertility of the ground, and goodness of the climate, here 
being nothing wanting, with industry, that grows in England, 
and many delicious things, not attainable there; and we 
have this common advantage above England, that all things 
grow better, and with less labour. I have planted this Spring 
a Quickset, of Sixscore Foot long, which grows to admira- 
tion; we find as good Thorns as any in the World. 

We have had so great abundance of Pigeons this Summer, 
that we have fed all our Servants with them. A Gentlewoman 
near the City, which is come into this Province since you 
went for England (Mrs. Jeffs from Ireland) Cured Sturgion the 
last year, and I have eaten some this Summer at her House, 
as good as you can get in London ; Some Barbadoes Merchants 
are treating with her for several Barrels for the Barbadoes,, 

VoL. Iv.—30 
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and will give her anything for them. We are wanting of 
some more good Neighbours to fill up the Country. There 
is a French Gentleman who made the last Year some Wine 
of the wild Grapes, which proved admirable good, and far above 
the best Mader as that you ever tasted, a little higher colour’d. 
And one thing I must take notice of that we strove to make 
Vinegar of it, but it is so full of Spirit that it will not easily 
turn to Vinegar ; a certain evidence of its long keeping. Your 
Vigeron had made a Barrel of the same Wine, resolving to 
keep it for your Entertainment; I being one day there, and 
speaking of what I had tasted at Monsieur Pelison’s, he 
shewed me a Barrel, which he said was of the same sort that 
he had taken a great deal of care to secure from being med- 
dled with, he tauhing the head, it sounded empty, at which 
the man was so amased, that he was ready to Faint; after- 
wards looking about, it had leaked underneath, to about two 
Quarts; I tasted it, and it was yet very good Wine, so I left 
the poor man much afflicted for his loss. But I must acquaint 
you with one thing, that he having planted some French 
Vines, the twenty fourth of March, the last year, the same 
Vines have brought forth some Grapes this year, and some 
of them were presented to President Lloyd the 28th of July, 
fully Black and Ripe, which is a thing unheard of, or very 
extraordinary. I thought that this short account of our 
present State and Condition, and Improvement would not be 
ill news to you, considering that you know me not forward 
to put my hand to Paper slightly; wherefore I hope that 
your Lady will not despise what I do here report, as being 
the very truth of things; and if I could contribute thereby 
to her full Satisfaction, I should have my end, as being will- 
ing to see you and her in this place, where I shall not fear 
being rebuked for mis-representing things, I shall conclude, 
Governor, 
Green-Spring the 13th 
of September, 1686. 
Your truly affectionate Friend and Servant, 
Nicuouas More. 
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Madame Farmer has found out as good Lime-Stone, on the 
School-kill, as any in the World, and is building with it; she 
offers to sell ten Thousand Bushels at six Pence the Bushel, 
upon her Plantation, where there is several considerable Hills, 
and near to your manner of Springfield. N. M. 


In a Letter from the Governors Steward, Octob. 3, 1686. 


The Gardiner is brisk at Work. The Peach-Trees are 
much broken down with the weight of Fruit this Year. All 
or most of the Plants that came from England grow, (being 
about four Thousand.) Cherries are sprung four and five 
Foot. Pears, Codlings and Plumbs three or four Foot. Pears 
and Apple Grafts, in Country Stocks, and in Thorns, are sprung 
three and four Foot. Rasberries, Goosberries, Currans, Quinces, 
Roses, Walnuts and Figs grow well. Apricocks from the Stone 
fourteen or sixteen Inches sprung, since the Month called 
April. Our Barn, Porch and Shed, are full of Corn this year. 


In a Letter from the Governers Gardiner, dated the 14th of the 
Month, call’d May, 1686. 


As for those things I brought with me, it is much for 
People in England to believe me of the growth of them; some 
of the Trees and Bulbes are shot in five weeks time, some one 
Inch, some two, three, four, five, six, seven, yea some a eleven 
Inches; some of them not ten days set in the Ground before | 
they put out Buds. And seeds do come on apace; for those 
Seeds that in England take fourteen days to rise, are up here 
in six or seven days. Pray make agreement with the Bishop 
of London’s Gardiner or any other that will furnish us with 
Trees, Shrubs, Flowers and Seeds, and we will furnish them 
from these places; for we have excellent Trees, Shrubs and 
Flowers, & Herbs here, which I do not know I ever saw in 
any Gardens in England. 


In a Letter from Robert Turner a Merchant in Philadelphia 
and one of the Councel, the 15th of October, 1686. 


I also advise, that, blessed be God, Corn is very cheap this 
Season; English Wheat sold here, to carry for New-England 
at three Shillings six Pence per Bushel, and much Wheat- 
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Flower and Bisket for Barbadoes. Things prosper very well, 
and the Earth brings forth its encrease; God grant we may 
walk worthy of his Mercies. Of other Grains, plenty. As 
to the Town, Building goeth on. John Readman is building 
one Brick House for Richard Whitpain, of sixty Foot long, 
and fifty six Foot wide. For the Widow Farmer, another 
Brick House. For Thomas Barker and Samuel Jobson two 
Brick Cellars, and Chimnies for back Kitchings. Thomas 
Ducket is Building a Brick House at the Skulkil, forty eight 
Foot long and three Stories high; there are two other Brick 
Houses to be built this Summer. 


In a Letter, of the 2d of October, from David Lloyd, Clerk 
of the Peace, of the County of Philadelphia. 


I shall only add, that five Ships are come in since our 
arrival, one from Bristol, with 100 Passengers; one from Hull 
with 160 Passengers; one from New-England for Corn, and 
two from Barbadoes ; all of them, and ours (of above 300 Tun) 
had their loading here, ours for New-England, and the rest 
for Barbadoes ; and for all this, Wheat (as good, I think, as 
any in England) is sold at three Shillings six pence per 
Bushel, this Country Money, and for three Shillings ready 
Money (which makes two Shillings five pence English Star- 
ling) and if God continues his blessing to us, this Province 
will certainly be the Grainary of America. The Governours 
Vineyard goes on very well, the Grapes I have tasted of; 
which in fifteen Months are come to maturity. 


In a Letter, of October last, fron Thomas Holmes Surveyor 
General. 


We have made three Purchases of the Indians, which, 
added unto the six former Sales they made us, will, I believe, 
be Land enough for Planters for this Age; they were at first 
High, and upon their Distances; but when we told them of 
the Kindness our Governour had always shown them; that 
the Price we offer’d far exceeded former Rates, and that they 
offered us the Land before we fought* them, they agreed to 


* [Sought ?] 
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our last Offer, which is something under three hundred 
Pounds sterling. The Kings sa‘ute our Governour; they 
hardly ever see any of us, but they ask, with much affection 
when he will come to them again; we are upon very good 
terms with them. [I intend to send the Draughts for a Map 
by the first— 


In a Letter from James Claypole Merchant in Philadelphia 
and one of the Councel. 


I have never seen brighter and better Corn then in these 
parts, especially in the County of Chester. Provisions very 
cheap; Pork at two Pence, and good fat fresh Beef at three 
half-pence the Pound, in our Market. Fish is plentiful; 
Corn cheap; Wheat three and six pence a Bushel; Rye half a 
Crown; Indian Corn two Shillings, of this Money: And it 
is without doubt that we shall have as good Wine as France 
produces. Here is great appearance of a Trade, and if we 
had small Money for Exchange, we should not want Returns. 
The Whale-Fishery is considerable; several Companies out to 
ketch them: There is one caught that its thought will make 
several hundred Barrels of Oyle. This besides Tobacco and 
Skins, and Furs, we have for Commerce. 


FINIS. 
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A SKETCH OF GENERAL THOMAS PROCTER, 


WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF THE First PENNSYLVANIA ARTILLERY 
IN THE REVOLUTION. 


BY BENJAMIN M. NEAD, 
HARRISBURG, PA, 





Tuomas Procter was born in Ireland in the year 1739. He 
was the eldest son of Francis Procter, who immigrated to this 
country some years before the Revolution, and took up his 
residence in Philadelphia. In this city Thomas also settled, 
was married to Mary Fox on the 31st of December, 1766, and 
quietly pursued the avocation of a carpenter, the chosen craft 
of his younger years, until the drum taps of the Revolution 
summoned him to his natural calling, that of a soldier, for 
which the elements of his character and his ardent impulsive 
nature so well fitted him. 

To Thomas Procter belongs the honor of raising and com- 
manding in the Revolution the first and only regular organi- 
zation of Pennsylvania artillery. On the 27th of October, 
1775, he applied to the Council of Safety to be appointed to 
the captaincy of an artillery company which it had been de- 
termined by the provincial authorities should be raised and 
employed at Fort Island in the Delaware, for the defence of 
the province. In this application he was successful, receiving, 
on the same day, a commission as Captain of Artillery with 
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authority to recruit a company. Two months later, in 
December of the same year, he is found stationed at Fort 
Island in command of about 90 men in active defence of the 
Delaware River. At this point he served through the next 
spring and summer, performing, however, in addition at the 
behest of provincial and State authorities sundry commissions 
in Philadelphia and at other points in the vicinage. 

In the mean time the services performed by the artillery 
became so well appreciated, that on August 14, 1776, it was 
determined tg increase this branch of the service by augment- 
ing the number of men employed in it to 200, and dividing 
the body thus created into two companies; John Martin 
Strobogh being appointed to the captaincy of the first, and 
Thomas Forrest to that of the second, Procter assuming the 
general command with the rank of major. 

On the 31st of July, 1776, the rank and file of Procter’s 
Company consisted of 114 men, all told, with 12 musicians ; 
of this number 8 were sick in town, 7 on furlough, and 3 
recently discharged, being apprentices.’ Recruiting parties 


' The following is a muster roll of Procter’s Company as it stood on the 
31st of July, 1776 :— 


Captain, Thomas Procter. Capt. Lieut., Jeremiah Simmons. 
1st Lieut., Hercules Courtney. 2d Lieut., Jno. Martin Strohbogh. 
Lieut. Fire Worker, Francis Procter. 
Qr. Master Sergt., John Webster. 
Corp. and Clk. to Company, Patrick Duffy. 


Sergeants. Corporals. 
Charles Turnbull, William Ferguson, 
Jacob Parker, Thomas Healy, 
John Stephenson. George May. 

Bombardiers. 
David Shadaker, William Turner, George Bourk, 
Nicholas Coleman, Robert McConnell, Nicholas Burr. 
David Fick, John Holdon, 
Gunners. 

Thomas Newbound, Thomas Kennedy, Jacob Harkishimer, 
Jacob Climer, Francis Bell, Owen Williams, 
Tsaac Bunting, Michael Amerlin, Daniel Forbes, 


John Reynolds, Henry Suiter, William Fitch, 
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were immediately sent out, and by strenuous efforts on the 
part of Procter himself, a sufficient number of recruits were 
raised ; both companies were properly officered and disciplined, 
and the command held in readiness to divide its forces for 
the relief of Washington’s Continental Army in the darkest 


hours of those dark days before Trenton. 


Herry Love, 
George Jeffries, 
David Willson, 
Thomas Wiggins, 


Reynard Smick, 
James Croft, 
Charles McGee, 
Joseph Milburn, 
James Wear, 
Thomas Brittain, 
Richard Mason, 
William Little, 
John Corvan, 
Elias Williams, 
Peter Wheeler, 
Thomas Bunting, 
Joseph Adams, 
Gidion Pratt, 
William Shepherd, 
John Kipp, 
Lewis Sewalt, 
Benjamin Holton, 
Thomas Murphy, 
James Fitzsimmons, 
James Hamilton, 
David Statzer, 
Thomas Davis, 


James Wilkins, 
Jesse Cropley, 


Christpher Coleman, 
Thomas Stewart, 


Samuel Newton, 
William Newbound, 
William Clayton, 
James Cookley, 
Matrosses. 
Joseph Morton, 
George Henderson, 
James Couslin, 
Christopher Snider, 
Casper Shane, 
Lawrence Ralph, 
George Kelly, 
Conrad Syfred, 
Thomas Man, 
Jacob Lesher, 
George Robinson, 
John Grimes, 
James Grimes, 
Edward Riddle, 
James Robinson, 
Jeremiah Fox, 
Andrew Gordon, 
William Roney, 
Daniel Cross, 
William Fling, 
Daniel Hathorn, 
John Knox, 
Jacob Snell, 


Musicians. 
Peter May, 
Jacob Stromback, 

Fifer: 
Daniel Dennis. 

Drummers. ‘ 
George Weaver, 
William Ballard, 


On the 1st of 


James Norris, 
Andrus Cressman, 
George Whiteside, 
Ephraim Reece. 


John Malkin, 
Robert Murdagh, 
Abraham Furnall, 
John Williamson, 
James Bennett, 
Samuel Butler, 
William Dunshee, 
Isaac Rich, 
Jacob Sheerer, 
Alex. French, 
Andrew Fullerton, 
James McCleery, 
Hugh Towling, 
Solomon Brogan, 
Evan Price, 
John Monro, 
Robert Baggs, 
James Reed, 
Simon Shaw, 
John Watson, 
Charles Knight, 
John White, 
Robert Love. 


Christian Coone, 
Thomas Minckle. 


Daniel Syfred. 
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December, 1776, Major Procter detailed Capt. Thomas For- 
rest, who commanded the second company—with 50 privates 
and proper officers, and two 6-pounder brass field-pieces—to 
proceed from Philadelphia to Trenton, and there place them- 
selves at the disposal of General Washington,’ and on that 
momentous Christmas day of 1776, Procter’s entire command 
was held in readiness to obey the call of the General. 

The good service performed at Trenton by this detail of 
Procter’s artillery is graphically described by Lieut. Patrick 
Duffy, of Forrest’s Company, in a letter to the Major, dated 
Dec. 28: “I have the pleasure of informing you,” said he, 
“that we have yesterday arrived from Trenton after a fa- 
tiguing engagement in which the artillery got applause, I 
had the honor of being detached up the Main Street, in front 
of the savages without any other piece, and sustained the fire 
of several guns from the houses on each side without the least 
loss.” Capt. Forrest reports, the same date, that the artillery 
captured a “complete band of music,” and that they expect 
to go on another expedition, “over the river.” 

The efficiency of Procter’s artillery was so well demon- 
strated in the experiences of the last campaign that with the 
opening of the year 1777, General Knox, of the Continental 
Army, exerted his influence toward having Procter’s forces 
annexed to the Continental train artillery under his com- 
mand. To such an arrangement as this Procter does not 
seem to have been very averse: the only difficulty in the 
way being that he did not desire to abandon his present well 
defined, though inert position as a provincial officer, for the 
nondescript one he would occupy in the event of a temporary 
annexation to Knox’s command without an absolute order 
of State or Congress. 

As an evidence of Procter’s ability as a commander of 
artillery can here be cited the fact, that on the 17th of 
January, 1777, he was called by General Knox into tempo- 
rary command of the Continental artillery just referred to, 
during that officer’s absence in New England. This position 
Procter filled creditably, experiencing, however, not a little 


1 See Appendix, p. 470. 
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inconvenience from the pique of subordinate Continental 
officers who were disposed to draw too marked a distinction 
between Continental and Provincial authority. 

On the 6th of February, 1777, a decree of the Council of 
Safety determined adversely the question of Procter’s joining 
the Continental Army for the present, although ultimately 
it led to such an annexation of his entire command. It was 
ordered that a complete regiment of State artillery should 
be raised, and the command of the same with the rank 
of Colonel was tendered to Procter, which commission he 
accepted on the 20th of the same month, but with some de- 
gree of reluctance. 

Shortly after its being thus organized, Procter’s regiment 
was deprived of the services of two of its bravest officers and 
a score or more of its men, who were surprised by the enemy 
and captured. The circumstances of this little affair were as 
follows: General Lincoln, with about 500 men, consisting 
among others of a portion of the 21st Penna. Regiment, some 
militia, and part of Procter’s artillery, was stationed at Bound 
Brook, New Jersey, charged with the protection of territory 
some five or six miles in extent. To perform this service 
Lincoln was compelled to dispose of his troops so as to leave 
his flanks exposed. Lord Cornwallis, who lay at Brunswick, 
conceived the plan of attacking Lincoln, and chose the morn. 
ing of the 13th of April, 1777, for the execution of his design. 
The plan was exceedingly well laid and nearly as well exe- 
cuted. Through the neglect of the American patroles the 
enemy were allowed to cross the Raritan River, just above 
Lincoln’s quarters, and to advance to within 200 yards of 
him before they were discovered. Lord Cornwallis and 
General Grant were with the attacking party, and General 
Lincoln and his command were compelled to make good their 
escape. The enemy remained about an hour and a half, de- 
stroying some stores before recrossing the river to Brunswick. 
General Lincoln, being reinforced, took possession of the 
post again in the evening. 

The British loss upon this occasion was reported by Lord 
Howe to be three killed and four wounded. In regard to the 
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American loss, General Washington, on April 14, reports to 
the Board of War as follows: “Our chief and only loss was 
two pieces of artillery, and with them Lts. Ferguson’ and 
Turnbull with about 20 men of Col. Procter’s regiment. A 
party of horse was pushed so suddenly upon them that they 
could not possibly get off.” 

With the close of the summer of 1777 transpired the near 
approach of the British Army to Philadelphia, and Washing- 
ton was compelled to summon to his assistance every available 
man. Pennsylvania responded with some alacrity, and fur- 
nished a quota of troops. This quota was composed of part 
of the old “State battalion,” made up of troops from the re- 
mains of Col. Miles’s and Col. Atlee’s commands, Col. Proc- 
ter’s regiment and Captain Pugh’s company (raised to guard 
the powder mills). The Council of Safety had enlisted these 


1 In regard to Lt. William Ferguson, John Blair Linn writes me the fol- 
lowing, which suggests an important and interesting inquiry :— 

“Procter’s first company had in it, as non-commissioned officers and 
privates, a number of men who afterwards became prominent, notably Maj. 
William Ferguson, who as commandant of the artillery of General St. Clair’s 
army was killed at his guns Nov. 9, 1791. He entered as a private in 
Procter’s first company, Oct. 30,1775. In June, 1789, when Congress called 
for a regiment, partially of artillery and partially of infantry, Pennsylvania 
immediately furnished her quota—infantry and artillery—Lt. Col. Josiah 
Harmar commanding. Capt. Thomas Douglass and Lt. Jos. Ashton were 
appointed to the command of the artillery company. They both belonged 
to Procter’s regiment. The following year Capt. Douglass was dropped and 
Ferguson took his place, apparently upon a claim of rank.— Vide Col. Rec., 
vol. xiv. pp. 559, 621.” 

“Major Ferguson's descendants claim that he was continually in service 
from 1775, to his death in 1791. However that may be, Douglass’ or Fer- 
guson’s Company is still in service as the 2d U.S. Artillery (so says Prof. 
Asa Bird Gardner, of the Military Academy at West Point).” 

“If it could be shown that Ferguson was left in command at Charleston 
in 1783-84, and claimed his rank over Douglass, as the word derangement 
would seem to imply (Col. Rec., vol. xiv. p. 621), then the 2d U.S. Artillery 
might date its organization back to Oct. 30, 1775; and the Ist U.S. Artillery, 
whose nucleus was Capt. Alexander Hamilton’s Company, afterwards Cap- 
tain Doughty, of Lamb’s Regiment, turned over by New York as its quota 
of Harmar’s Ist American Regiment, would be junior, as Hamilton's Com- 
pany was only organized in 1776.” 
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troops to provide positions for exchanged officers, and to 
have a force at Council’s command for the defence of the 
State. It was now, June 6, decided to place them at the dis- 
posal of Congress. 

General Washington, by direct application to Congress, 
called Col. Procter and his artillery to his assistance. Writing 
to the President of that body, from “ the Camp at the Clove,” 
on the 16th of July, he says: “In mine of this morning, I 
desired that Col. Procter’s Regt. should join this army with- 
out loss of time. Upon consulting General Knox we are of 
the opinion they had better halt at Trenton with General 
Nash until further orders, as the operations of General Howe 
are not yet perfectly understood.” 

In response to this requisition, Procter with his regiment 
repaired to Trenton, on or about the 24th of July, for on that 
day, the portion of his troops remaining at Fort Island under 
command of Hercules Courtney were withdrawn. On the 
22d of August his entire force was at Trenton with General 
Nash awaiting orders. General Washington having received 
news of the arrival of the enemy at Chesapeake Bay, that 
day writes Congress: “I have, in consequence of this account, 
sent orders to Genl. Nash immediately to embark his brigade 
and Col. Procter’s corps of artillery, if vessels can be secured, 
and proceed to Chester,” otherwise to go by land. 

Thus when the ill-starred battle of the Brandywine was ° ’ 
precipitated, Procter was on hand for service. His artillery, 
with General Wayne’s division, were posted upon the brow 
of a hill a little above Chad’s Ford, near the centre of the 
American Army. After the attack of the Hessian General 
Knyphausen upon General Maxwell’s Light Infantry, and 
the latter’s retreat across the Brandywine, Knyphausen 
brought forward his cannon and opened a heavy fire on the 
Americans from the hills on the west side of Chad’s Ford. 
This fire Procter “returned with spirit.” Later he guarded 
the ford and did deadly work upon the troops of Knyphausen 
in their attempt to force a passage across the Brandywine in 
answer to the signal guns of Cornwallis, as they opened fire 
upon the American right. The outflanking and rout. of 
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Sullivan’s division, as it was disastrous to the other portions 
of the army was alike so to Procter. The black horse he 
rode was shot from under him.' He was compelled hastily 
to retreat, leaving his cannon and ammunition to be the spoil 
of the enemy, and with Knyphausen in full pursuit, to make 
good his escape with “Mad Anthony” along the road to 
Chester. 

In the battle of Germantown, which was fought on the 
4th of the following October, Capt. Lt. Brewer, Lts. Barker 
and Ritter, of Procter’s regiment, had charge of guns. Barker 
was stationed on the Main Street of Germantown, nearly 
opposite Chew’s House, with a six-pound cannon, the report 
of which was so sharp that it caused the blood to flow from 
the ears of William McMullen, one of the privates who helped 
serve it. So says McMullen in a statement on file in the 
Secretary of the Commonwealth’s office at Harrisburg. 

Shattered and broken up by its late campaign, with its 
ranks decimated by almost daily desertions, Procter’s corps 
of artillery on the 27th of February, 1778, lay with the Con- 
tinental Army at Valley Forge. Writing of the condition 
of his artillery at that date, Washington says: “Our loss of 
matrosses the last campaign in killed and wounded was con. 
siderable, and it has not been a little increased this winter 
by desertions from Col. Procter’s corps. From these circum- 
stances we are very weak in this line, and I request that 
Congress be pleased to order Col. Harrison’s regiment of 
artillery to march from Virginia as early as the roads will 
admit, and join this army.” 

Although serving with the Continental Army, Procter’s 
regiment up to this time had never formally been accepted 
by Congress as Continental troops. It was still a State 
organization, by right under State control, but virtually 
serving and obeying the mandates of Congress. 

This state of affairs was but ill-relished by President Reed, 
and he so intimated to Col. Procter upon the occasion of one 


! Procter received pay for this horse in the settlement of his accounts with 
the State in 1793. 


— a neal 
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of the chronic complaints of that officer that the State did 
not properly provide for his men. Said Reed, “if Col. Proc- 
ter slights the State he must expect to be slighted.” The 
State’s authority seemed to be recognized “only when some 
favor was to be asked.” 

On the 4th of August, 1778, Procter’s regiment consisted 
of only 220 men, and it was apparent that decided steps 
must soon be taken to preserve the organization from disso- 
lution. 

August 28th he asks of the Pennsylvania Council permis- 
sion to enlist men of other States in his regiment with the 
view of joining the Continental Army. This permission was 
reluctantly granted, and the ultimatum of Procter’s desires 
was reached on the 3d of September, 1778, when his regi- 
ment was fofmally accepted by Congress as part of the quota 
of troops to be furnished by Pennsylvania to the Continental 
Army. 

But one or two events of importance in the subsequent 
career of Procter and his artillery, in the Revolution, remain 
to be mentioned. With the opening of the spring of 1779 
(May 18) he was commissioned by Congress as “Colonel of 
Artillery in the Army of the U.S.,” and detailed to do ser- 
vice with General Sullivan on his expedition against the Six 
Nations of Indians, to punish them for their atrocities in the 
Wyoming Valley. Procter joined Genl. Sullivan on the 20th 
of May, at Easton, the last of his command marching from 
Billingsport on the 10th where they had been detained as a 
guard. 

In the laborious transportation of troops, ete., up the river 
before the expedition arrived in the Indian Country, Col. 
Procter was given the command of 214 vessels on the Sus- 
quehanna, taking with him the stores and provisions of 6000 
men, all of which were safely transported to their destina- 
tion. 

Penetrating into the Indian Country on the 29th of Augist, 
the battle of Newtown (now Elmira, N.Y.) was fought. The 
British and Indians under command of the two Butlers, Guy 
Johnson, McDonald, and Brandt, were suddenly met with 
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near Newtown, strongly entrenched “for better than a mile.” 
Sullivan immediately attacked them with troops under Gene- 
ral Hand, while Procter’s artillery opened so effective a fire 
with round and grape shot and 5} inch shells, that the enemy 
after a spirited resistance were compelled to retreat in pre- 
cipitation from their stronghold, leaving their country a prey 
to the invaders, whose subsequent terrible vengeance was 
marked in the blackened ruins of many a wigwam, orchard, 
and meadow. 

Upon the expiration of his present commission Procter was 
again (April 21,1780,) commissioned by Congress, as “Colo- 
nel of the 4th Battalion of Artillery.” 

On the 20th of July, 1780, it will be remembered that 
General Wayne was sent to Bergen Neck, in New. Jersey, to 
drive off some cattle which it was supposed were in danger 
of falling into the hands of the enemy, with directions also to 
destroy a block-house at Bull’s Ferry, near at hand, which 
served the purpose of covering the enemy’s wood-cutters. In 
a letter from General Washington to Governor Huntington, 
dated July 21st, the forces engaged under Wayne in this 
undertaking are fixed, as “the first and second Pennsylvania 
brigades with four pieces of artillery attached to them, and Col. 
Moylan’s regiment of dragoons.” Wayne succeeded in driv- 
ing off the cattle, but signally failed in his attack upon the 
block-house, and was compelled to retreat, sustaining a loss 
of 8 officers wounded, 15 non-commigsioned officers and 
privates killed, and 46 non-commissioned officers and privates 
wounded. In regard to the service of the artillery in the 
attack upon the block-house, Washington says in the letter 
above quoted, “ He (Wayne) for some time tried the effect of 
his field-pieces upon it; but, though the fire was kept up for 
an hour, they were found too light to penetrate the logs of 
which it was constructed.” 

This adventure, the gifted but ill-fated Major André made 
the subject of a satirical poem, which he published shortly 
before his capture and execution, under the title of the “Cow 
Chace.” In one of the stanzas of this poem, quoted as fol- 
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lows, we are neatly told who commanded the artillery under 
Wayne upon this occasion :— 
“And sons of distant Delaware, 
And still remoter Shannon, 
And Major Lee with horses rare, 
And Procter with his cannon.” 


Col. Procter as a soldier was brave, devoted, zealous, and 
determined, occasionally stubborn. His unreasonable Irish 
temper frequently made trouble for him. Two incidents in 
his career will suffice to show this. Within a month after re- 
ceiving his first commission as Captain of artillery he suffered 
himself to be temporarily relieved of his command by the 
State authorities, rather than apologize, as was ordered, for 
what was construed to be unsoldierly conduct on his part 
toward an officer of Col. Bull’s regiment. 

Upon the occasion of the detail of his regiment to General 
Sullivan’s command in the expedition against the Indians, 
Procter demanded of President Reed new uniforms for a 
portion of his regiment, and at the same time insisted upon 
his officers wearing their original provincial uniforms—blue, 
although the regulation colors for American Continental 
artillery were black and red. President Reed, entertaining, 
as may be surmised, no very kindly feeling for Procter, on 
account of the dictatorial and independent manner in which 
it was his custom to demand supplies from the State, reported 
this breach of discipline to both Washington and St. Clair. 
So well did these officers know Procter, that they deemed it 
best to make this concession: St. Clair writes to Reed: “The 
uniforms of Procter’s officers are blue, the General consents 
to it this year, but hereafter they must conform in uniform, 
as to color, to the corps they are in.” 

Misunderstandings between Procter and President Reed 
were frequent; the status of the regiment and the method of 
its subsistence, it seems, being the principal causes of disagree- 
ment. These differences of opinion at length culminated in 
a downright quarrel, upon the occasion of a protest to Coun- 
cil by Procter and his regiment against the promotion of 
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certain officers in it, which quarrel resulted in Procter’s with- 
drawal from the army. Ilis resignation was sent to General 
Washington on the 9th of April, 1781, and was accepted on 
the 18th of the same month. The acceptance of Procter’s 
resignation was accompanied with the following letter from 
the General, who, although vexed at the Colonel for his hot- 
headed conduct, would not refuse to accord to him his due as 
a ldier:—' 
“ Heapquarters, New Winpsor, 20 April, 1781. 

“Srr: Your favor of the 9th did not reach me until the 
18th inst. I am sorry to find that the situation of your 
domestic affairs renders it necessary for you to quit the ser- 
vice. It always gives me pain to part with an officer, but 
particularly so with one whose experience and attention have 
made him useful in his profession. I cannot in justice to 
you permit you to leave the army without expressing my 
approbation of your conduct upon every occasion since you 
joined me in 1776, and wish you success in the line of life 
which you have now embraced. 

I have signified my acceptance of your resignation. which 
bears date the 18th inst. to the Board of War.” 

“T am, sir, 
Yr. most obt. and hble. servt., 
G. WASHINGTON.” 


President Reed’s sentiments, expressed upon the same 
occasion, are far from being in accord with those of his Ex- 
cellency. Hear him, in a letter to Washington himself :— 


“We cannot consider Colonel Procter’s resignation in the 
light of a public misfortune, as he has for a long time 
harassed every measure proposed by the Board, and affected 
an independency not only of the authority of the State, but 
his supreme officers in the line, and amidst professions of 
respect and obedience, violated almost every arrangement we 
made for the subsistence and recruiting of his corps.” 


Twenty-five years of life were vouchsafed to Col. Procter 
after the close of his revolutionary career, most of which 


' I am indebted to George Griscom, Esq., of Phila., for my copy of this 
letter. He has preserved it in a little sketch of Montgomery Lodge of 
Masons, No. 19, of which Procter was first Master. 


VoL. Iv.—31 
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were spent in active public service. [is subsequent military 
life may be summed up briefly, although a consideration of 
its details as well as those of his civil career is full of interest. 
By commission of Congress he served from the 25th of 
December, 1782, until the 22d of October, 1783, as “ Major of 
Artillery.” On the 17th of May, 1792, he received from 
Gov. Mifflin a commission as “ Major of the Artillery Bat- 
talion of Militia of the City and Liberties of Philadelphia.” 
He was next commissioned by Governor Mifflin, on the 12th 
of April, 1793, as “Brigadier General of the Brigade com- 
posed of the militia of the city of Philadelphia.” 

Upon the outbreak of the Whiskey Insurrection, Pennsy]- 
vania was called on to furnish a quota of 5200 militia-men, 
and on the 7th of August, 1794, Brig. Genl. Thos. Procter 
was placed in command of the first brigade which marched 
with 1849 men, enlisted in the city of Philadelphia (559) 
and the following counties; Philadelphia (544), Montgomery 
(332), Chester (378), and Delaware (96). 

Procter’s last military commission bears date June 7, 1796, 
and appoints him “ Major General of the militia composed of 
the city and county of Philadelphia.” 


! During President Adams’ administration, when war with France seemed 
unavoidable, a meeting of the militia officers of Pennsylvania was held to 
consider a letter received from Governor Mifflin; at this meeting General 
Proctor presided, and the following account of the proceedings has come 
down to us :— 

At a meeting of the General of Division and the Officers of the Militia of 
the Philadelphia Brigade at the State Louse in the City of Philadelphia, 
Monday June 11th, 1798, the circular Letter from the Governor to the 
Militia Officers of Pennsylvania was read. 

Resolved, That the Members of this Meeting are highly sensible of the 
importance of the objects to which the Governor has called their attention, 
and are determined by the most zealous exertions to co-operate for the 
glorious purpose of preserving the Independence, Honor, and Safety of 
their Country. 

Resolved, That a Committee be appointed to prepare and report an 
Answer to the Governor’s Address expressive of the determination con- 
tained in the preceding Resolution, of the most cordial approbation of the 
patriotic sentiments with which the Address is replete, and of the personal 
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In civil life Procter was also an active public servant. He 
was sheriff of the county of Philadelphia from Oct. 20, 1783, 
to Oct. 14,1785. While filling this position he was called 
upon to quell a dangerous riot among prisoners in the old 
jail. On the 10th of September, 1790, he was elected by the 


Attachment and Esteem with which his public services have inspired the 
Members of this Meeting. 

A Committee having been appointed retired and in a little time returned 
and presented the following address, which was adopted :— 


To His Excellency Thomas Mifflin, 
Governor of the State of Pennsylvania, 

Sir: We have perused with great satisfaction your Circular Address to 
the officers of the Militia of Pennsylvania. 

The sentiments which it expresses are proofs of an enlightened Patriotism 
that cannot fail to increase the personal Confidence and Esteem, which your 
public services have long merited and obtained from your fellow Citizens, 

Actuated by similar feelings we do not hesitate to assure you, of our most 
zealous co-operation in every Measure that can promote the Honor and 
Safety of our Country; nor can we doubt the success of the general exer- 
tion of the Citizens of the Union, when we reflect that a display of the same 
patriotic Virtues which established our national Independence, must be com- 
petent to protect our National Rights. 

As it has been, authoritatively, announced that our Government is com- 
pelled by France to relinquish the hope of peace, we shall, in our official and 
private capacities, prepare, with alacrity, for the painful alternative of War. 

The accomplishment of the objects of your address will, therefore, com- 
mand our earliest and most vigilant attention; and, we anxiously hope, that 
the Spirit and Patriotism of the Great Body of the Militia of the Union (in 
addition to the other resources which the Wisdom of Congress may employ) 
will be found competent to repel every hostile attack upon our Country, and 
to perpetuate that great Political Blessing,—a Free Republican Govern- 
ment. 

Signed by Order and in Behalf of the Meeting, 

Tuomas Procter, 
Major Gen'l Division of the City and County 
of Philadelphia, June 12th, 1798. 
Attest : 
W. Seraeant, 
Sec’y & A. D.C. to Gen. Procter. 


This day a Committee, consisting of Major Gen’l Procter, and his Aid- 
de-Camp, Major Sergeant, Col. Gurney, Col. McLean, and Capt. Woodside, 
presented the above Answer to the Governor’s Circular Address. 
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Supreme Ex. Council, City Lieutenant of Philadelphia, in 
place of William Henry, resigned. In this capacity he had 
the pleasure of superintending the celebration of the arrival 
of President Washington in that city on the 23d of the next 
month, November. 

A notable event in Procter’s life must not be forgotten. 
On the 10th of March, 1791, he was commissioned by Major 
Genl. Knox, Secretary of War, to undertake a journey into 
the Indian County of the North West, bearing messages from 
the Secretary of War to the several Indian nations inhabit- 
ing the waters near Lake Erie, the Miamis and the Wabash, 
for the purpose of establishing peace and a friendly inter- 
course between the said nations and the U.S. of America. 
Upon this journey Col. Procter set out from Philadelphia on 
the 12th of March, 1791, in the midst of a heavy rain. He 
spent about two months among the Indians, and has recorded 
the incidents of his perilous trip and the success of his under- 
taking in an exhaustive and interesting journal now in print.’ 

The closing years of Procter’s life were harassed with 
financial troubles, a consideration of which, though interest- 
ing, is far beyond the scope of this article. le experienced 
great difficulty in securing a settlement of his accounts with 
the State, with whom, in addition, he was engaged in a vexa- 
tious lawsuit, by his Attorney, William Bradford, Jr., in 
regard to the possession of Hog Island, in the Delaware. 

Procter’s bravery as a soldier and patriotism as a citizen 
were equalled by his zeal and activity as a Free Mason. To 


him belongs, in a large degree, the honor among Masons of 
having kept alive in America during the trying period of 


the Revolution, the spirit of the ancient craft. 

On tlre 18th of May, 1779, a military lodge of Masons— 
“No, 19”—was instituted in his artillery regiment, with Col. 
Procter as Master. This was just before the departure of the 
regiment for a participation in the invasion of the Indian 
country under Sullivan. Two subordinate officers of Sulli- 
van’s command, both of whom were Masons, were killed in 


! Penna. Archives, 2d Ser., vol. iv 
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an affray with the Indians, and there in the heart of the 
wilderness Procter’s lodge met and buried them with Ma- 
sonic honors. 

General Procter took a prominent part in the effort made 
by the Grand Masonic Lodge of Pennsylvania—but which 
failed—to secure the election of Washington as “General 
Grand Master of the United States.” 

At the funeral solemnities, in Philadelphia, on the 26th of 
Dec. 1799, incident to the death of General Washington, 
Genl. Procter was appointed “ Master of Ceremonies” on be- 
half of the Masons. 





Death closed the busy life of Procter, on Sunday the 16th 
day of March, 1806. Ile died at his residence in Arch Street 
between Fourth and Fifth, and was buried at 3 o’clock P. M. 
on the following Tuesday afternoon, with military and 
Masonic honors. 

The following military organizations had places in the 
procession: “ Philadelphia Legion,” John Shee, Comman- 
dant; “Forty-second Regt. of Northern Liberties,” John 
Krips, Lieut. Col.; “ Washington Blues,” Samuel Wharton, 
Capt.; “ Republican Greens,” William Duane, Capt.; “South- 
wark Light Infantry,” S. E. Fotteral, Capt.; and “ Wash- 
ington Fusileers,” Philip Boyle, Capt. 

Over the remains of this soldier, which lie in the burial 
ground of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Third Street below 
Walnut, Philadelphia, a monument was erected, years after 
his death, by the “ Carpenters Association” of that city, of 
which organization deceased was a member from 1772 until 
his death. 
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A Sketch of General Thomas Procter. 


APPENDIX. 


6 p** Brass Mounted on Travelling carriages 
6 p* Shott Round Fixd 


as «.~* — Canester 
GO. s+ - +» » Grape 
Port Fires 


Port Fire Staffs 

Lint Stocks 

Budge Barrills 

Setts of rammers Spunges &c for ea. gun 
Tron Crow Barrs 

Handspikes ‘ 
Tarpolinge 

6 p* Tubes prim’d Cap’d 


Spare Sheepskins 

Setts of Trail rope for each Gun 
Shovels and Spades 

Pick Axes 

Cutting Axes 

Cover’d Waggons for Amunition 
Leather Pouches 

Dark Lanthorns 

Revers’d do 

Hand Hatchets 

Setts of Copper Measures 

Claw Hammers 

Handsaws 

Roles of Match 

Tillors 

Spades 

Powder Carts 

Half Barrels Powder 

Empty Flannel Cartridges 


6 p* Round Shott unfix’d 


6 p* Wodds 
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AN OLD WELSH PEDIGREE. 
A SEquet To Joun ap T'HOMAS AND HIS FRIENDS. 
BY JAMES J. LEVICK, M.D. 


With modern historians the authentic history of Britain 
begins at the invasion of the island by Julius Cesar B. C. 55. 

Such, however, was not the case among the Britons two 
hundred years ago. They accepted, as authentic, the records 
which had existed in Wales for centuries. To them there 
was no more reason to question their own early history than 
there was to doubt that of the early Greeks, the Egyptians, 
or even, perhaps, that of the Israelites themselves. 

That Britain had been inhabited for centuries before Ceesar’s 
day, by an intelligent and brave people, no one doubted. That 
these brave men could not have thus lived century after cen- 
tury without doing some of those deeds, the record of which 
makes history, was admitted by all. It needed but an 
authoritative chronicler of these deeds to place their history 
on an equality with that of other nations of antiquity. 

Such a chronicler they had in a high dignitary of the 
church, Geoffrey of Monmouth, Bishop of St. Asaph, whose 
“Chronicle, that is to say the histories of the kings of the 
isle of Britain and their names from the first to the last,” 
was accepted by them as full, clear, and satisfactory. 

Geoffrey lived about the middle of the twelfth century, 
but his work was itself a translation from an older history 
written A. D. 670, by Bishop Tysilio, who, in his turn, it 
was said, owed much of his information to a still more 
ancient manuscript preserved in Armorica. In these chron- 
icles the history of the Britons for many centuries before 
the Roman invasion is recorded; and the very origin of 
their race is traced back to what would now be regarded as 
the region of mythology if not that of the merest fancy 
itself. 
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To these authors, and to their readers also, Aneas the 
Trojan, from whom the Britons came, was no more the mere 
creation of the poet Virgil than Henry the Eighth to us is 
but a mere ideal fancy of Shakespeare; and even Dardan,! 
Jupiter, and Saturnus were to them not mere ideal gods, but 
once-living men, who had been deified because of their divine 
attributes of character. They bore to the ancient Britons 
much the same relation that Saint Patrick does to the modern 
[rishman, or Saint Louis to the modern Gaul. In a letter 
written by Lewis Morris, a celebrated Welsh antiquary, bear- 
ing date April 22,1760, published in The Cambrian Register, 
1795, its author says: “I see nothing in it (Geoffrey’s history) 
but what may very well pass with a candid reader as a 
national ancient history, equal to most we have in any other 
language, of the origin of nations; for, at best, they are all 
involved in darkness, the writings of Moses excepted; and 
surely the ancient traditions of any nation are far preferable 
to any modern guesses.” 

In the history of Wales, “written originally by Caradoc, 
of Lhancarvan, Englished by Dr. Powell, and augmented by 
W. Wynne:” London, 1774 (Philadelphia Library, 8109, 0O.), 
the author discusses the truthfulness of the early history of 
Britain as given by Geoffrey, of Monmouth, and by the 
Roman historians, to which the reader curious in such 
matters is referred. Much interesting information concern- 
ing the Princes of Wales may also be found in The History 
of Wales, by Richard Llwyd, gent., Shrewsbury, 1823 (P. 
Library, 9017, 0O.). 

A very rare and remarkable book is “The Ancient and 
Modern British and Welsh History, beginning with Brute 
and continued until King Charles the first. By Percy En- 
derbie, Monmouthshire, May 16, 1662.” This interesting 
book, a folio of more than 350 pages, belonging to the Library 
of Friends of Philadelphia, gives, in detail, the history of 
the British kings, “of the legendary period of Britain,” as 


7 


! According to these old authors Dardan was King of Phrygia, B. C. 1487. 
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the late Professor Henry Reed! styles it, with an apparent 
accuracy and minuteness, which could uot be surpassed by 
the chronicler of passing events. To its author, and to other 
of the early historians of Britain, apply the words of Pro- 
fessor Reed: “they dealt with their eras of a thousand years 
with a magnificent assurance, and marshalled kings and 
dynasties of kings in complete chronology and exact succes- 
sion. They carried their elaborate genealogy so far beyond 
the Olympiads that by the side of it Greek and Roman his- 
tory seems but a thing of yesterday. British antiquity is 
made to run parallel with Egypt’s ancient lore, and with the 
prophets and kings and judges of Israel. It stops at the 
Deluge, and is everything but antediluvian.” 

Percy Enderbie in his history begins with Brute, who is 
the great-grandson of Aineas, the Trojan, and who, according 
to our author, landed on the shore of Albion in the time of 
the prophets Eli and Samuel (B. C. 1136). Dividing the 
kingdom between his three sons, they and their descendants 
reigned as kings of Britain, and it is they whose prowess, 
fortunes, and personal history are given. 

Early among them was “Leir, son of Bleudud” (A. M. 
4338), whose career with that of his three daughters Gono. 
rilla, Regan, and Cordeilla is minutely depicted. From this 
narrative, be it history or be it tradition merely, Shakspeare 
formed his tragedy of King Lear, “one which he felt the 
power of his imagination could make as universal and as 
perpetual as the human heart.” Of these seventy kings 
whose histories are here, and by Geoffrey, so carefully given, 
Milton, in his history of England, says: “I neither oblige 
the belief of others nor hastily subscribe my own . . and yet 
that those old and inborn names of successive kings should 
never have been real persons, or done in their lives at least 
some part of what has been so long remembered, cannot be 
thought of without too strict an incredulity.” 

That this incredulity did not exist, as has been said, untila 


' Lectures on English History, by Henry Reed, late Professor in the 
University of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia, 1855. 
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comparatively modern date, is shown on page 323 of Powell’s 

History (op. cit.), where it is stated, with all the gravity of a 

sincere belief in its results, that King Henry 7th, being, by 

his grandfather Owen Tudor, descended out of Wales, did 1 
direct a commission to the abbot of Lhan Egwest, Dr. Owen ~ 

Pool, canon of Hereford, and John King, herald at arms, to 

make inquisition concerning the pedigree of the said Owen 

Tudor, who coming to Wales made a diligent inquiry into 
the matter; and by assistance of Sir John Leyaf, Gutten 
Owen Bardh, Gruffyd ap Llewelyn ap Efan Fychan and 
others, in the consultation of the British books of pedigrees, 
they drew up an exact genealogy of Owen Tudor, which 
upon their return they presented to the King. 

This pedigree, which has doubtless been of much aid in 
the preparation of other Welsh genealogies, is given in full 
on pages 331 to 342 of: Powell’s History, and in such an 
authoritative manner as doubtless was satisfactory to the 
King, and gratifying to the pride of every Welshman. 

In it the names of more than fifty kings or princes of 
Britain are recorded. 

This love of ancestral history, which more or less exists in 
every breast, was by the Welsh people in every way fostered. 
Family records were carefully preserved, and noble birth and 
generous descent esteemed above all things. “His pedigree 
was the Briton’s title to dignity and to property; the princes 
and great men, precisely after the analogy of all early Orien- 
tal nations, kept their bards or genealogists, filling the func- 
tions of general annalists, musicians, and moralists;” and 
almost every man from king to commoner had his written 
pedigree extending far back into the shadowy past. Indeed 
so fully recognized is this trait of the Welsh character that " 
the expression “as long as a Welsh pedigree,” has passed into 
a proverb.! 

1 That this careful attention to their genealogical records was not merely 
an esthetic sentiment, but a matter of necessity, is shown in the subjoined 


note. 
“Among a people where surnames were not in use and where the right of 
property depended upon descent, an attention to the pedigree was absolutely 
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It might well be supposed that the early Quakers, who 
had renounced the pomps and vanities of the world, would 
regard with indifference or aversion these “vain genealogies” 
which were so eminently fitted to gratify the pride of the 
creature. Such, however, does not seem to have been the 
case in Wales, and the early pedigrees of the Lloyds of Dolo- 
bran, of ap Thomas ap Hugh, of ap Evan (Bevan), of the 
Wynnes, Vaughans, and others were as carefully preserved 
by their peaceful Quaker descendants as they had been by 
their warlike ancestors. Even in the early printed Memorials 
of deceased Friends of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, in 
several of them it is stated, apparently with much satisfac- 
tion, that the subject of the memorial “belonged to an 
antient family.” (See also note to page 324, vol. iv., of this 
Magazine.) 

All this corresponds too with what is the concurrent testi- 
mony of Gough, Besse, Proud, and others, that many of the 
early converts to Quakerism in Wales, like Penn in England, 
and Barclay in Scotland, were men of strong intellect and of 
good social position. In and about Denbighshire, Merioneth- 
shire, and to some extent in Pembrokeshire this was strik- 
ingly the case; indeed a close investigation shows that these 
early converts were, the most of them, members of the same 
social circle, “old friends and school fellows,” as one of them 
puts it; one or more of whom having become Friends their 
leavening influence was soon felt by the others. 


essential; and as the prevention of forgery was of the utmost importance it 
was requisite that the investigation of genealogy should be vested in a body 
of officers in whom could be reposed entire confidence. Such officers were 
known as ‘Arwyddreirdd,’ z.e., Herald Bards, whose duty it was to register 
Arms and Pedigrees as well as to undertake the embassies of State. In the 
course of time these were succeeded by the Poets or Prydydd. One of their 
duties was to attend the funeral of any man of high descent ,. . to give his 
elegy and to enter this on his genealogical register. This elegy was to con- 
tain truly and at length his genealogy from his eight immediate ancestors. 
The particulars of the elegy were then registered in the Book of the Herald 
Bards, and a faithful copy was to be delivered to the heir, one month from 
the day of the funeral.”—From Lineage of the Lloyd and Carpenter 
Family, by C. Perrin Smith, Library of Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
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John ap Thomas, to whom reference has been made in a 
former number of this Magazine," was an earnest, consistent, 
self-sacrificing Friend, but he clung to his ancestral history 
with all the tenacity and pride of a genuine Welshman. The 
subjoined genealogical paper appears to have been owned by 
his family ten years after he became a Friend, and, with 
whatever incredulity it may be received by others, they do 
not seem to have doubted it. 

It is put on record here as a remarkable specimen of a 
Welsh pedigree, and without claiming anything more for it, 
it certainly deserves the respectful consideration which age 
should always command, the manuscript having crossed the 
ocean with the first emigrants, and having been carefully 
preserved by their descendants, in the family to which it 
belongs, for nearly two hundred years. 


1 Vol. iv. p. 301 et seq. 
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Pedigree of John ap Thomas, ap Hugh, 
of Merionethshire, North Wales. 


John Thomas 
of Llaithgwm, in the 
County of Merioneth, 
gent. 1682. 


Hugh 


ap Evan. 
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Evan ap 
Rees goch. 


Rees goch 


ap Tyder. 


Tudor 
ap Rees. 
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Evan ap Coch of 






Bryammer, in the parish 






3 oe Eiynion 
of Cerrig y druidion ap Kynrig. 
and County 


Denbigh. 


Kynrig ap 
Llowarch. 






David 
ap Eiynion. 





Heilin. 
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Marchwystt. 


Marchweithian, 
one of the 15 tribes of 
North Wales and 
Lord of 
Issallet. 





Marchweithian beareth guwls a 
Lyon Rampant Argent Armed 
Langued Azure. 


Ysdrwyth. 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Marchweithian 


ap Llud 

ap Llen 

ap Llanimod angel 
ap Pasgen 

ap Urien redeg 
ap Cynvarch 

ap Meirchion gul 
ap Grwst Ledlwm 
ap Cenan 

ap Coel godebog 
ap Tegvan 

ap Deheufraint 
ap Tudbwyll 

ap Urban 

ap Gradd 

ap Runedlwych 
ap Rydeyrn 

ap Endigaid 

ap Endeyrn 

ap Enid 

(ne Elvid o enw arall) 
ap Endog 

ap Endollen 

ap Avallach 

ap Affleth 

ap Beli mawr 

ap Monogen 

ap Cappoir 

(ne Pabo o enw arall) 
ap Pyrr 

ap Saml Penissel 
ap Rhytherich 
ap Eidiol 

ap Arthvael 

ap Seissyllt 

ap Owain 

ap Caph 

ap Bleuddut 

ap Meiriawn 

ap Gorwst 

ap Clydno 

ap Clydawr 

ap Ithel 
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ap Urien 

ap Andrew 

ap Kerryn 

(ne Thoryn o enw arall) 
ap Porrex 

ap Coel 

ap Caddell 

ap Gerant 

ap Elidr mawr 

ap Morudd 

ap Dan 

ap Seissyll 

ap Cyhelyn 

ap Gwrgan sunsdrwth 
ap Beli 

ap Dyfnwal moch mud 
ap Dodion 

ap Cynvarch 

ap Aedd mawr 

ap Antonius 

ap Seissyllt 

ap Gorwst 

ap Riwallon 

ap Cunedda 

ap Regan 

Ferch Lfr 

ap Bleuddut 

ap Rum baladr bras 
ap Lleon 

ap Brutus Darianlas 
ap Evroc Cadarn 
ap Membyr 

ap Medoe 

ap Locrinus 

ap Brutus 

ap Silvius 

ap Ascanius 

ap Aineas 

ap Anchises 

ap Capius 

ap Assaracus 

ap Thos 

ap Ericthonius 
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ap Dardan ap Noahen 

ap Jupiter ap Lamech 

ap Saturnus ap Methusalem 
ap Coelus ap Enos 

ap Ciprius ap Seth 

ap Chetim ap Adda 

ap Javan ap Duw. 

ap Japheth 





This pedigree, as has been said, is here put on record 
merely as a rare relic of the past. To the antiquarian its 
analysis is an interesting one, which, however, cannot be 
more than imperfectly attempted here. 

From John ap Thomas, A. D. 1682, to Marchweithian, six- 
teen generations, it was doubtless compiled from written 
records and family traditions and the aid of the herald bards, 
and may, without any great strain of credulity, be regarded 
as authentic. Of Marchweithian, the eleventh of the fifteen 
tribes of North Wales, full and satisfactory histories may be 
found in “The Cambrian Register,” for 1795, page 151 (Phila- 
delphia Library, 8650, O.), and in the “ Annals and Antiqui- 
ties of the County Families of Wales” (Philadelphia Library, 
20,319, O.). 


! These fifteen tribes or nobles of North Wales held their land by Baron 
Service, and were bound to particular ministerial attendance on their Princes 
besides what they were in general obliged to as subjects by homage and 
fealty. 

“ Marchweithian, the eleventh of these fifteen tribes of North Wales, was 
called Lord of Is-Aled (2. e., of the lower (river) Aled); his lands were Car- 
wed Fyndd Dincadfael, Prees, Berain, Llyweni, Gwytherin, and many other 
townships within the said hundred of Is-Aled. Pennant, in his tour of 
Wales, says he lived A. D. 720. The families descended from him are many, 
but the most eminent are these: Berain, now incorporated to the Llyweny 
by the marriage of Catherine, daughter and heir of Tudur ap Robert Fychan, 
Esq., of Berain, with Sir John Salusbury, of Llyweni, Knight. . . . Of 
Marchweithian are descended also Wynn of Foelas, Price of Rhiwlas, Ellis 
Price of Plas Jollin . . Vaughan of Pant Glas, and many others. March- 
weithian gave for his arms a Lion Rampant Argent, armed azure.” 

Catherine of Berain was one of the most famous women of Wales. She had 
four husbands, “each of a high and honorable house.” A story is told of her, 
probably mere gossip, that on the way home from the funeral of her first 
husband she was asked in marriage by Morris Wynn, Esq., of Gwydir, but 

VoL. Iv.—32 
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From Marchweithian to Brutus, seventy-seven generations, 
it accords, for the most part, with the pedigrees of others of 
the fifteen tribes, sprung as many of them were from a com- 
mon ancestry, an official illustration of which is seen in the 
return of the Commission appointed by Henry 7th, which has 
already been referred to (Powell’s Hist., op. cit.). 

That this old manuscript genealogy was made indepen- 
dently of this last, is, in other words, not a mere copy, is 
proved by the fact that, in some instances, it differs from it, 
and, what is interesting to note is, that where discrepancies 
occur the correctness of the old manuscript is proved by the 
line of descent as given in Percy Enderbie’s History of Wales 
(op. cit.). In this book the histories of about fifty of those 
named in the old paper are given.! 

From Brute to Chetim (Kittim), the manuscript follows the 
accepted record of mythological history, Silvius, or as it is 


excused herself as she had just become engaged to Sir Richard Clough! An 
intimation was, however, given her suitor that were she ever again a widow 
there might be a hope for him. In due course of time this hope was fulfilled, 
and she became his wife, surviving him some years, and marrying for her 
fourth husband Sir Edward Thelwall, of Plas y Ward. What with her many 
husbands and numerous progeny, she was often known as “ Mam Cymru,” 
“the Mother of Wales.” Her picture is given in “ Yorke’s Royal Tribes,” 
and “indicates much intelligence and firmness of character.” 

1 The only coat of arms given in the old pedigree is that of Marchweithian 
[who] “beareth gules a Lyon rampant armed langued azure.” In En- 
derbie’s History of Wales those of many others who are on the old paper are 
given. It will be noticed that, like that of Marchweithian, they are nearly 
all but modifications of the arms of their great ancestor Brute. 


Brutus. Brute. Or a Lyon' rampant gard Gules on his neck and 
shoulders 3 crowns in pale. 

Locrinus Arma paterna 

Rees ap Tewdor Gules a Lyon rampant within a border endented or 
incensed azure. 

Rees Goch—Argent a Lyon rampant. Sable Coronne Or 

Enyon Glyd Gules a Lyon rampant argt within a border of y* 2¢ ogresse. 

The two following, though on the paper, differ from the preceding :— 

Urien Redeg. Arg a chevron between 3 ravens Sable 

Coe! godebog Azure. 3 crowns or in pale 


* The orthography and punctuation are that of the original. 








} 
| 
| 
| 
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sometimes written Iulus, being the son of Ascanius, the son 
of Aineas, the son of Anchises, and so on through Erictho- 
nius, Dardan to Ciprius the father of Coelus. Here sacred 
and profane history become interlinked, and Kittim, the 
father of Ciprius, is recorded as the son of Javan, the son of 
Japheth, the son of Noah, thus agreeing with Genesis, chap. 
x., v. 1-5. 

“The sons of Japheth were Gomer . . and Javan. And 
the sons of Javan were Elishah and Tarshish, Aittim and 
Dodanim. By these were the isles of the Gentiles divided 
in their lands; every one after his tongue after their families 
in their nations.” 

From this to its conclusion the old manuscript follows, of 
course, the sacred record. 
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THE DESCENDANTS OF JORAN KYN, THE FOUNDER 
OF UPLAND. 


BY GREGORY B. KEEN. 
(Continued from page 360.) 


Keen—Sritte— Avstin—Barry—CraTHoRNE—ROKER— 
Montaomery— Date. 


73. Saran Keen,® daughter of Jonas and Sarah (Dahlbo) 
Keen, was born in Pilesgrove Township, Salem Co., New 
Jersey, January 26,1722. She became the second wife* of 
John Stille, second son of John and Gertrude Stille, of Moya- 
mensing, Philadelphia Co., Pa., and grandson of Olof Peter- 
son Stille, of Penningsby Manor, Linna Parish, Roslagen, 
Sweden, who emigrated to America in 1641.+ Mr. Stille was 
born about 1692, and lived in Moyamensing, inheriting his 
father’s land after the death of his mother, his elder brother 
William Stille dying without issue. He died December 29, 
1746, “aged 54 years,” and was buried with his parents in 
Gloria Dei Churchyard, Wicacoa. Mrs. Stille survived her 
husband, and was married by the Rev. William Sturgeon, 
Assistant-Minister of Christ Church, in Philadelphia, October 
6, 1748, to Samuel Austin, only son of John Austin and his 


* Mr. Stille’s first wife was Mary, daughter of Andrew and Anna Maria 
Wheeler, of Philadelphia County. 

t For some account of Olof Stille see Taz Pennsytvanra Maaazine, vol. 
iii. p. 462. He was one of the Justices who condemned Evert. Hendrickson, 
the Fin, for his assault on Jéran Kyn, formerly spoken of. His son, John 
Stille, was for many years a Warden of Gloria Dei Church. 

t John Austin received from the Proprietor of Pennsylvania, November 
1, 1683, patent of confirmation of a lot of ground, 50 by 178 feet (No. 151, 
accredited to “John Astin,” in Holme’s Portracture of Philadelphia), in 
the vicinity of Third and Chestnut Streets, a portion of which was sold by 
him August 20, 1686, when he is styled “ of the Town and County of Phila- 
delphia, ship-carpenter,” and another, August 4, 1687, when he is said to 
be “ship-carpenter, of the County of Bucks,” whither he must have removed 
before November 11, 1686, when he was married (by Friends’ ceremony) as 











} 
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wife Jane Potts, of Philadelphia, Mrs. Stille being his second 
wife.* Mr. Austin was a joiner by trade, and resided on the 
eastern portion of property inherited from his father, on the 
north side of Mulberry Street, embracing stores and a wharf 
on the river. In May, 1760, he obtained a license to keep a 
ferry to New Jersey from that point, for which he paid the 
city a yearly rent of £30, a privilege renewed to Mrs. Austin 
and her son William after her husband’s death.+ Mr. Austin 
was elected a Common-Council-man of Philadelphia in 1742. 
He died in our city, August 6,1767. Mrs. Austin died here, 
also, March 21, 1777. 

By her husband John Stille, Sarah Keen had two children, 
born in Philadelphia County: 

223. Curtstrana, b. in 1744. Spoken of in the account of her husband 

Reynold Keen (85). 
224. A daughter, b. in 1746, who died in the third year of her age. 


By her husband Samuel Austin, Sarah Keen had three 
children, born in Philadelphia: 


225. Witty, b. January 14,1751. He inherited the eastern portion of 
his father’s property on Mulberry Street, including the river front. 
During the Revolution he adhered to the royal cause, and was 
attainted of treason to the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, with 
forfeiture of his estate, which was purchased, however, by his 
brother, Isaac Austin (who sided with the Colonies), and finally 





of that region. Mr. Austin afterwards returned to Philadelphia, where he 
followed the business of shipwright, purchasing, January 30, 1696, from 
Francis Rawle, a “ bank lot,” 102 by 250 feet, on the north side of Mulberry 
Street, from Front Street to the Delaware, which was divided among his 
heirs in 1722. Letters of administration on his estate were granted to his 
widow February 25, 1707-8. Mrs. Austin d. September 14, 1734. 

* Mr. Austin’s first wife was Mary, daughter of Edward Jarman, of Phila- 
delphia, b. September 3, 1702, to whom he was m., by Friends’ ceremony, 
April 25, 1723, and by whom he had several children. 

+ In a notification to the public in The Pennsylvania Gazette, March 26, 
1761, of certain improvements at his ferry, Mr. Austin speaks of it as 
“carried on from the lower end of Arch Street, at the sign of the Boy and 
Boat, to the two Ferries of the Messieurs Cooper, in New Jersey, directly 
opposite to this.” An engraving of the ferry, as it appeared in 1800, is 
given in Watson’s Annals, continued by Hazard, vol. iii., opposite page 58. 
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restored to him.* He was kindly remembered in the will of his 
brother-in-law, Commodore Barry, who left him his “ silver-hilted 
sword as a token of his esteem.”+ In 1801, or earlier, he removed 
to Charleston, S. C., where he engaged in mercantile pursuits until 
his death, which occurred on Sullivan’s Island, August 31, 1814. 
His will is dated at Charleston, January 28, of that year. The 
bequest of a piano-forte seems to indicate his taste for music. He 
also left two portraits of himself, ‘one done in crayons, and the 
other in oil-colours.” The residue of his estate, including the Arch 
Street Ferry, which he still owned, he devised to his grandnephew 
Samuel Austin, Jr., of Mannington Township, Salem Co., N. J., 
son of Samuel Austin, of Salem County, son of his brother Edward 
Austin. He married a lady (whose name has not been ascertained) 
who d. before 1781, leaving several children, all of whom but one, 
it is believed, d. young. 

226. Isaac, b. November, 1752. He inherited his father’s property on the 
northeast corner of Arch and Water Streets, in our city, where he 
resided throughout his life, following the trade of watchmaker. He 
d., it is believed, unm., June 15, 1801. 

227. Saran, b. in 1754. She inherited part of her father’s property on 
Arch Street, adjoining that of her brother William Austin. In 
company with other ladies of Gloria Dei Congregation, Wicacoa, 
under the direction of the Secretary of the Marine Committee, she 
made a flag of “stars and stripes,” after the pattern adopted by 
Congress for the United States, June 14, 1777, and presented it to 
John Paul Jones, appointed the same day to command the Ranger, 
on which vessel he hoisted it, soon afterwards, at Portsmouth—the 
flag, doubtless, rendered historic by receiving the first salute granted 
the star-spangled banner in Europe, and by the fact of its display 
during the first action conducted under the new national emblem 
(that between the Ranger and Drake), as well as on Le Bon 


* For various phases of these events, see Minutes of the Supreme Execw 
tive Council, May 21,1778; April 12,1779; Sept. 29, Nov. 1 and 11, and 
Dec. 26, 1780; May 8, 1781; and June 24, 1790; also Minutes of Assembly, 
Sept. 13, 15, 19, and Nov. 23, 1780; Aug. 4 and 6, 1784; and Feb. 18, 1785; 
and, lastly, a deed for the forfeited estate of William Austin from the 
“Trustees of the University of the State of Pennsylvania to Isaac Austin, 
gentleman,” dated June 8, 1790 (recorded in Philadelphia, Deeds, D. 27, 118). 

t This was, most likely, the sword carried by Barry during the war of 
the Revolution. Another, described in the Commodore’s will as his “ gold- 
hilted sword,” he very appropriately bequeathed to his wife’s kinsman, 
Commodore Dale: it was the one bestowed by Louis XVI. on John Paul 
Jones, in recognition of his great naval victories, and is, at present, in the 
custody of our Historical Suciety. 
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Homme Richard in her celebrated combat with the Serapis.* On 
the 7th of July, 1777, Miss Austin became the second wifet of 
Captain John Barry, the renowned first Commodore of the United 
States Navy. Her husband was the son of an Irish farmer, being 
born in Tacumshane, Wexford Co., Ireland, in 1745. Showing an 
early predilection for the sea, he was placed by his father on board 
of a merchantman, and when fifteen years of age took up his resi- 
dence in the New World. Here he successfully followed his pro- 
fession, and was for some time captain of a vessel pertaining to Mr. 
Reese Meredith, of Philadelphia, through whom he formed the 
acquaintance of General Washington. At the beginning of the 
Revolution he was captain of the ship Black Prince, belonging to 
Mr. John Nixon,§ of our city (purchased by Congress, and converted 
into a man-of-war), a position he abandoned to serve in the cause 
of the Colonies against Great Britain. In February, 1776, he was 
appointed to command the Lexington, a little brig of fourteen 
4 lb. guns, and a crew of seventy men, with which he cleared the 
coast of the small hostile cruisers that infested it (notwithstanding 
the presence of a British forty-two gun ship, and two frigates in the 
Capes of the Delaware), and captured, April 17, off the Capes of 
Virginia, the armed tender Edward, the first war-vessel taken by 


* On these points see Proceedings of the New Jersey Historical Society, 
Second Series, vol. ii. pp. 193 et seg. ; also Rear-Admiral Geo. H. Preble’s 
Three Historic Flags and Three September Victories (Boston, 1874), and 
History of the Flag of the United States of America (Boston, 1880), pp. 
273-5, 280-3. The former of Admiral Preble’s works exhibits a heliotype, 
and the latter a wood-cut, of the flag of the Richard, which is now the 
property of Mr. Samuel Bayard Stafford, of Trenton, N. J. The statement 
with regard to the making of the flag for Captain Jones by the ladies of 
Gloria Dei Congregation rests on the testimony of Mrs. Barry, as related by 
her cousin, Mrs. Patrick Hayes, to the late Miss Sarah Smith Stafford, of 
Trenton. The Church books do not record such matters, and the newspapers 
of the period happen not to mention the incident. 

t Captain Barry’s first wife, Mary Barry, d.s. p. February 9, 1771, “aged 
29 years and 10 months,” and is buried in St. Mary’s Cemetery, in Phila- 
delphia. 

t A prominent merchant, grandfather of Henry and Margaret Clymer, 
who married descendants of Jéran Kyn elsewhere spoken of. 

@ A noted merchant, whose father, Richard Nixon, is said to have been a 
native of the same county in Ireland as Captain Barry. For an interesting 
sketch of him, see Tue Pennsyivanta Macazineg, vol. i. pp. 188 et seq. 
His daughter, Jane Nixon, married Thomas Mayne Willing, son of Thomas 
Willing by his wife Anne McCall, a descendant of Jéran Kyn hereufter 
mentioned. 
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an American cruiser bearing the Continental flag. In October he 
was ranked by Congress seventh on the list of naval Captains, and 
transferred to the frigate Effingham, of twenty-eight guns, then 
building at Philadelphia. During the suspension of navigation the 
following winter he obtained the command of a company of volun- 
teers, and with some heavy cannon assisted in the military opera- 
tions at Trenton. For a short time, also, he acted as Aide-de-Camp 
to General John Cadwalader. When the British gained possession 
of Philadelphia, he took the Efingham up the Delaware to save 
her from the enemy,* and became very useful in procuring supplies 
for the army in periods of necessity. On one occasion, proceeding 
with four row-boats down the river in the night, undiscovered by the 
English, to the vicinity of Port Penn, he captured, without loss, 
two ships, “transports from Rhode Island, loaded with forage (one 
mounting six four-pounders), with fourteen hands each,” and a 
schooner “in the engineering department, mounting eight double- 
fortified four-pounders, and twelve four-pound howitzers, and man- 
ned with thirty-three men’”—for which daring exploit he received 
the thanks of General Washington.f In September, 1778, he took 
command of the frigate Ralezgh, of thirty-two guns, and went out 
to sea, but, meeting with a strong British squadron, was compelled 
to run her ashore, a misadventure in which, however, he gained 
great credit for gallantry of conduct. Captain Barry afterwards 
made several voyages to the West Indies, and was finally assigned 
to the Alliance, a frigate of thirty-two guns, on which he sailed in 
February, 1781, from Boston for L’Orient, conveying Colonel John 
Laurens, and his secretary, Major William Jackson,J on an em- 
bassy to the French court. During the passage he captured the 





* In this he only temporarily succeeded, since the frigate was burned by 
the English May 7, 1778. For some account of an unpleasant controversy 
between Barry and the “ Navy Board of the Middle Department” upon the 
subject of sinking the ship, see The Historical Magazine, vol. iii. pp. 202-4, 
and 250. Nearly all memoirs of this officer relate his rejection of a bribe 
offered by General Howe for the surrender of his vessel. 

t For Washington's letter to Barry, dated ‘‘ Head-quarters, 12 March, 
1778,” see Sparks’s Writings of George Washington, vol. v. p. 271. The 
description of the hostile vessels in the text is taken from Captain Barry’s 
report of the affair to General Washington, 7bd., foot-note. 

~ Afterwards Assistant Secretary at War under General Lincoln, Secre- 
tary of the Federal Convention which framed the Constitution of the United 
States, and Private Secretary of President Washington, for an excellent 
account of whom, accompanied by a portrait, see Taz PennsyLvania Maaa- 
zINE, Vol. ii. pp. 353-69. He married Elizabeth Willing, daughter of 
Thomas Willing and his wife Anne McCall, hereafter spoken of. 
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English privateer Alert. After landing Laurens and Jackson, he 
sailed from L’Orient, in company with the Marquis de la Fayette, 
of forty guns, bound to America with stores, and on the 2d of 
April fell in with and took two Guernsey privateers, the Mars, of 
thirty-four, and the Minerva, of ten guns. Parting with his con- 
sort and these prizes, Barry remained at sea, and on the 29th of 
May, after a severe conflict, in which he was seriously wounded, cap- 
tured two English vessels, the Atalanta and Trepassey, of twenty, 
and fourteen guns, respectively. In the succeeding fall he refitted 
the Alliance (much damaged in this combat), and carried the Mar- 
quis de la Fayette and the Comte de Noailles to France; and sub- 
sequently cruised, with his usual success, in the West Indies. In 
March, 1782, on the same vessel, he left Havana for the purpose 
of convoying to our shores the American sloop-of-war Luzerne, 
bearing a large amount of specie, destined for the Bank of North 
America, a mission he accomplished, in spite of the attack of a 

sritish fleet, which he encountered. On the organization of the 
Navy of the United States, in 1794, Commodore Barry was ap- 
pointed, by President Washington, Senior Officer, and directed to 
superintend the building of the frigate Unzted States, of forty-four 
guns, which was launched at Philadelphia in 1797. On this vessel 
Barry sailed in July, of the following year,* and, accompanied by 
the Delaware, Captain Stephen Decatur, Senior, cruised for the de- 
fence of American commerce in the West Indies, where he captured, 
during the autumn, the French privateers Sans Parez! and Jalouz. 
Towards the close of 1798, and in 1799, he commanded a squadron 
of ten vessels, similarly employed, making their rendezvous at 
Prince Rupert’s Bay, and took with his own ship the privateers 
L'Amour de la Patrie and Tartuffe. He continued to protect 
our merchantmen from depredation by the French in 1800, and 
was retained at the head of the Navy under the Peace Establish- 





* Several of the officers and midshipmen, who went out with Commodore 
Barry in this ship, attained considerable distinction in the service. Among 
the former were Lieutenants, afterwards Commodores, Barron and Stewart; 
among the latter, Stephen Decatur, subsequently Commodore, and Richard 
Somers (brother-in-law of Mrs. Barry’s cousin-german, William Jonas Keen), 
who acquired such fame at Tripoli. Jacob Jones and William Montgomery 
Crane joined the vessel soon afterwards, both of whom rose to the rank of 
Commodore. Admiral Preble (History of the Flag, p. 347) gives some 
account of “a water-colour painting” of this frigate, when commanded by 
Barry, executed by Mrs. Barry’s cousin, Midshipman Thomas Hayes, and 
presented by his father, Patrick Hayes, to Commodore (afterwards Rear- 
Admiral) George Campbell Read, husband of Mrs. Hayes’s cousin Elizabeth 
Dale. 
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ment Law of 1801, occupying that station until the close of his life. 
Commodore Barry was an original Member of the State Society of 
the Cincinnati of Pennsylvania. He joined the Charitable Cap- 
tains of Ships Club in 1769, and in 1779 was elected a Member of 
the Society of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick. For several years 
after the Revolution he occupied a house No. 151 South Third 
Street, in our city, making his country-seat at Strawberry Hill, on 
the south side of Gunner’s Run, opposite Peter Keen’s plantation 
on “ Poor Island,” Philadelphia Co., before referred to. In 1800 
he removed his city home to No. 71 South Sixth Street, in 1801 to 
No. 150 Chestnut Street, in 1802 to No. 126 Spruce Street, and 
finally, in 1803, to No. 186 Chestnut Street. In this house, situated 
between Ninth and Tenth Streets, Commodore Barry died Septem- 
ber 13, 1803, from “an asthmatic affection with which he had been 
afflicted for many years.” He is described as “ above the ordinary 
stature, and of graceful and commanding person, expressing in his 
strongly-marked countenance the qualities of his mind and the 
virtues of his heart.”* His “private life was as estimable as his 
public career was brilliant. In his domestic relations he was in- 
genuous, frank, and affectionate. In his intercourse with mankind 
his deportment procured an extensive circle of friends. Deeply 
impressed with religion, he exacted an observance of its ceremonies 
and duties on board of his ship, as well as in the retirement of 
private life. His lofty feelings of honour secured the confidence of 
the most illustrious men of the nation, and gave him an extensive 
influence in the various spheres in which his active life required 
him to move. The regard and admiration of General Washington, 
which he possessed tc an eminent degree, were among the enviable 
fruits of his patriotic career. His public services were not limited 
by any customary rule of professional duty, but without regard to 
expense, danger, or labour, his devotion to his country kept him 
constantly engaged in disinterested acts of public utility.”t Com- 
modore Barry was a devout Catholic, his remains reposing in the 
cemetery of St. Mary’s Church, on Fourth Street, above Spruce, in 
Philadelphia.{ His statue is one of the four surrounding the figure 


* Encyclopedia Americana (Philadelphia, 1836), article “John Barry.” 
¢ Sketch of Barry in The National Portrait Gallery of Distinguished 
Americans, vol. ii. g.v. It is illustrated with an engraving of the Commo- 
dore from a portrait, by Gilbert Stuart, in the possession of the family of 
Captain Barry’s nephew, the late Patrick Hayes, of Philadelphia, husband 
of Mrs. Barry’s cousin-german, Elizabeth Keen. For accounts of some of 
Barry’s engagements, see Cooper’s History of the Navyof the United States. 
t A representation of his tombstone, “erected by his affectionate widow” 
(with a copy of the inscription), is given in Lossing’s Pictorial Field-Book 
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of Moses in the marble fountain erected by Catholic societies in 
Fairmount Park in 1876. Mrs. Barry became a convert to the 
religion of her husband two years after their marriage, and was 
baptized at St. Joseph’s Chapel, in our city, July 21, 1779. After 
Commodore Barry’s death she removed to a house on the south side 
of Chestnut Street, between Eighth and Ninth Streets, where she 
continued to reside until her death, November 13, 1831. She had no 
issue, and is buried with Commodore Barry in St. Mary’s Cemetery. 


76. Mary Keen,’ daughter of Jonas and Sarah (Dahlbo) 
Keen, was born in Pilesgrove Township, Salem Co., New 
Jersey, September 29, 1728. She m. (Register of Christ 
Church, Philadelphia), August 16, 1760, Jonathan Crathorne. 
The first mention of her husband met with is the record of 
his arrival in Philadelphia, April 20, 1749, in command of 
the vessel Snow Sea Horse, from the city of Lisbon, whither 
he made four voyages, in the same capacity, calling at Madeira 
and Fayal, during the next four years.* July 25, 1754, he 
reached our port, as Master of the ship Union, from Halifax, 
and sailed in her, from “ Joseph Wharton’s wharff, near the 
Swedes Church,” for Cork and Syansea, the following Octo- 
ber, carrying both freight and passengers, for the latter of 
which “extraordinary accommodations” are advertised.t He 
reached his place of destination in safety, and we hear of him 
afterwards at Chignecto, in the Bay of Fundy, from whence 
he writes, October 26, 1755, to Mr. Thomas Fayerweather at 
Boston: “I have lost my two bow anchors and was obliged 
to run the ship ashore and was in great danger of being lost, 
but thank God we have got her moored in a safe place. I 
am in the Government service and have to take in French 


of the War of 1812, p.101. In 1876 this monument was replaced by a 
“second,” bearing substantially the same testimony to the public and private 
virtues of Commodore Barry. 

* These as well as the subsequent items about Mr. Crathorne are gathered 
from various numbers of The Pennsylvania Gazette. 

t Application “for freight or passage” to be made either to Captain 
Crathorne or “to William Griffitts, at his Store, in Second-street, between 
Spruce and Pine-streets.” Mr. Griffitts was, at least, part-owner of the 
Union. 
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prisoners.”* Captain Crathorne arrived in our city from 
Nova Scotia the following July, and made another trip to 
the same place during the summer, coming back from Halifax 
in October. His next voyage was to the city of Liverpool. 
Returning in September, 1757, still in command of the Union, 
he paid two more visits to Lisbon, and then abandoned his 
life on the ocean for a home in Philadelphia. In 1759, the year 
before his marriage to Miss Keen, he formed a partnership 
with Benjamin Jackson in the mustard and chocolate mill, 
known then and to this day as the Globe Mill, on the west 
side of Germantown Road, between the present Canal Street 
and Girard Avenue, Crathorne residing at their store in 
Letitia Court, “nearly opposite the lower end of the Jersey 
Market,” where were sold choice wines, coffee, and spices. 
Captain Crathorne’s fortune enabling them to enlarge their 
works, in The Pennsylvania Gazette, of January 17, 1760, they 
announce, “they have at a very Considerable Expence erected 
Mills and other Machines at the Mill in the Northern Liber- 
ties of the city, formerly called the Governor’s Mill” (the old 
name of the Globe Mill),+ where they pursued their business 
jointly until October, 1765, when Mr. Crathorne bought 
Jackson out, and continued it alone the remaining two years 
of his life. Captain Crathorne was one of the organizers of 
the Charitable Captains of Ships Club, instituted July 4, 
1765, incorporated in 1770 as “The Society for the Relief of 
Poor, Aged, and Infirm Masters of Ships, their Widows, and 
Children,” which still exists. He is numbered by Colonel 
Bradford, in 1764, among the subscribers to The Pennsylvania 
Journal. He died in Philadelphia in August, 1767, and was 
buried the 11th in Christ Church Ground. Letters of admin- 
istration on his estate (valued at £5000) were granted to Mrs. 


* Letter in the possession of Mr. Chas. R. Hildeburn. No evidence exists 
that Captain Crathorne brought Acadian prisoners to Philadelphia: some 
three cargoes of them arrived the year before, and none other. He may 
have carried troops or come for provisions. 

+ For references to the “ Governor’s Mill,” so called because it was erected 
for and owned by William Penn, see letters of Penn and Logan in their 
Correspondence, published by the Historical Society, vol. i. pp. 60, 96, 127. 
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Crathorne the 22d. The latter soon after removed from her 
former residence to a “ house at the corner of Letitia Court in 
Market Street,” continuing the manufacture of “the articles 
of mustard and chocolate” (to use the words of her advertise- 
ment in the Gazette) “at those incomparable mustard and 
chocolate works at the Globe Mill, on Germantown Road.” 
On the 12th of October, 1771, Mrs. Crathorne was married 
(Register of St. Paul’s Church, Philadelphia) to Thomas 
Roker, a merchant of our city. Mr. Roker adhered to the 
royal cause at the time of the Revolution, and, being attainted 
of treason to the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, suffered 
the confiscation of his estate in 1778. Mrs. Roker died in 
May, 1780, and was buried the 28th in Christ Church Ground. 

sy her first husband, Jonathan Crathorne, Mary Keen had 
three children, born in Philadelphia: 


228. Josepn, b. February 2, 1762. He became a sea-captain in the mer- 
chant service of Philadelphia, where he d. unm. July 20, 1803, and 
was bur. in Christ Church Ground. 

229. Mary, b. August 4, 1765. She was m. by the Rev. Robert Black- 
well, Assistant-Minister of Christ and St. Peter’s Churches, Phila- 
delphia, November 3, 1785, to John Montgomery, of Philadelphia, 
son of James Montgomery, of Eglinton, Monmouth Co., New Jer- 
sey,* by his wife Esther, daughter of John and Susan Wood.t Mr. 
Montgomery was b. at Eglinton, July 7, 1750, and, parting with 
his share of his grandfather’s estate (on Doctor’s Creek, about two 
miles from Allentown), before he was twenty years of age, removed 
to our city, where he engaged in mercantile pursuits on Water 


* Grandson of William Montgomerie, of Brigend (Bridgend), in the Parish 
of Maybole, Ayrshire, Scotland, who m. Isabel, daughter of Robert Burnett, 
one of the Proprietors of East Jersey, a connection which resulted in Mr. 
Montgomerie’s emigration to our coantry. For a statement of Mr. John 
Montgomery’s descent from Roger de Montgomerie, a Neustrian Count of 
the ninth century, see A Genealogical History of the Family of Mont- 
gomery, by Thomas Harrison Montgomery (Philadelphia, 1863). I am 
indebted to Mr. Montgomery for most of my information about Jonathan 
Crathorne, as well as for very kind assistance in other portions of this family 
history. 

{ Granddaughter of William Wood, a native of Leicestershire, England, 
who came to America in the “ Flie-boat Martha” in the autumn of 1677, 
and, marrying his fellow-passenger, Mary Parnell, settled in the neighbour- 
hood of Burlington, N. J. 
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Street, between Market and Arch, in company with his younger 
brother William. He sided with the Colonies in the war of the 
Revolution, and, in March, 1777, was elected a Member of the 
Philadelphia Troop of Light Horse, with which he served in New 
Jersey in the summers. of 1779 and 1780, and a third time (to quell 
the mutiny of the Pennsylvania line) in January, 1781, retiring to 
Honorary Membership May 6, 1792. He was a Common-Council- 
man of Philadelphia from 1792 until his death, which took place 
at his residence, No. 7 Mulberry Street, in our city, March 16, 
1794. In an obituary notice in the American Daily Advertiser, 
of the 20th of this month, attributed by Mr. Montgomery’s widow 
to her husband’s friend and physician, Dr. Benjamin Rush, he is 
thus spoken of: “On Monday afternoon were interred in Christ 
Church graveyard the remains of John Montgomery, merchant, of 
this city. The numerous and respectable body of citizens, who 
attended his plain and republican funeral, evinced the high ideas 
entertained of the public and private merits of this excellent 
citizen. As a merchant, he exhibited for twenty years uniform 
industry, integrity, and punctuality. His word was a bond to all 
who transacted business with him. His virtues of a citizen com- 
manded esteem and respect wherever they were known. The weak- 
ness of his constitution, which laid the foundation of the disorder 
which conveyed him to the grave, was thought to have been induced 
by the toils and dangers to which he exposed himself as a member 
of the Philadelphia troop of horse during the late war. He loved 
order, as well as liberty, and was no less attached to the present 
wise and equal government of his country, than he was to its Inde- 
pendence. As a son, a brother, a husband, a father, and a friend, 
he will never cease to live in the bosoms of those to whom he sus- 
tained these tender relations.’””’ Mrs. Montgomery survived her 
husband more than half a century, dying in Philadelphia, October 
15, 1848. She is bur. with her husband in Christ Church Ground. 
They left issue.* 


230. Dororny, b. April 24,1767. She was m. by the Rt. Rev. William 


White, at the house of her cousin-german, Isaac Austin, on the 
northeast corner of Arch and Water Streets, Philadelphia, Septem- 
ber 15, 1791, to Richard Dale, eldest son of Winfield Dale, a re- 
spectable shipwright of the parish of Portsmouth, Norfolk Co., 


* For whom see Mr. Montgomery’s work just mentioned, and Account of 
the Meeting of the Descendants of Colonel Thomas White, of Maryland, 
pp. 152-3, 175-6 (Philadelphia, 1879). A portrait of Mrs. Montgomery, by 
Jacob Eichholtz, is in the possession of her grandson John T. Montgomery, 
Esq., of our city. 
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Va.,* by his wife Ann Sutherland, mother (by a second husband) 
of Captain James Cooper, who m. Miss Crathorne’s cousin Sarah 
Keen, daughter of Reynold and Christiana (Stille) Keen, hereafter 
mentioned. Mr. Dale was b. in Norfolk County, November 6, 
1756. Losing his father when he was only ten years old, he made 
a voyage to Liverpool in 1768, in a vessel commanded by an uncle, 
and, imbibing a taste for life on the sea, was apprenticed in 1770 
to a worthy merchant and ship-owner of Norfolk. In this position 
he made several trips to the West Indies, and in 1775 had risen to 
the station of chief mate of a large brig. In the spring of 1776 he 
relinquished the merchant service, and was entered as Lieutenant 
in a light cruiser belonging to the Province of Virginia, but was 
soon after captured by a tender of the frigate Liverpool, and 
induced to adopt the royal cause—a resolution presently rescinded, 
not, however, till he had been severely wounded in an encounter 
with his fellow-colonists. On a return-voyage from Bermuda, 
during the summer, he found opportunity to renew his allegiance 
to his Province, his vessel falling in the way of Captain Barry, 
who immediately accepted him as a Midshipman on the Lexington. 
Captain Barry’s successor, Captain William Hallock, promoted 
him to Master’s Mate, but on a return-voyage from Cape Francois 
his brig was taken by the British frigate Pearl (according to some, 
by the Liverpool), and Dale found himself once more a prisoner. 
Being exchanged in January, 1777, he rejoined the Lexington, 
which had been snatched from her prize-officer by his captives, and 
was now commanded by Captain Henry Johnston, and sailed in 
her in March, bearing despatches from Baltimore to Bordeaux. 
On her arrival at that haven his brig was attached to a small 
squadron under the orders of Captain Lambert Wickes, which 
accomplished a bold and destructive cruise, making the entire cir- 
cuit of Ireland, though eventually chased into a French port by a 
line-of-battle ship. The brig got to sea again on the 18th of 
September, but, the very next day, after a stubborn conflict, was 
captured by the English cutter Alert, commanded by Lieutenant, 
afterwards Admiral Bazely, with an armament of ten sixes and a 
strong crew. The prize was taken into Plymouth, and Dale was 
thrown into Mill Prison, with the rest of the officers, charged with 
high treason. With Captain Johnston and several others he 
effected his escape the following February, but had the misfortune 
to be recaptured in London, and was again consigned to his former 


* Son of Richard and Susannah Dale, of Norfolk County, Va. For in- 
formation as to the ancestry of Commodore Dale, with some particulars of 
his career, I am indebted to the politeness of his grandson Richard Dale, 
Esq., of Philadelphia. 
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dungeon. A second attempt to regain his liberty (in the disguise 
of a British uniform) was more successful, and reaching L’Orient 
he joined the force under Paul Jones as Master’s Mate, and was in 
time promoted by the discerning Commodore to be First Lieutenant 
of his own ship, Le Bon Homme Richard. In this capacity he 
sailed from Groix, August 15, 1779, and participated in the 
memorable events of that noted cruise along the British coast. He 
enjoyed the full confidence of his famous captain, and was selected 
to command the boats in the projected attack on Leith, prevented, 
it will be remembered, by a heavy squall and gale. In the cele- 
brated battle, off Flamborough Head, on the 19th of September, 
with the Serapzs, he was the only Lieutenant on board the Richard, 
being stationed on the gun-deck, where he commanded in chief, his 
proper personal division, the forward guns, bringing him particu- 
larly into the hottest of the work. “It is known that Jones was 
much pleased with his deportment, which, in truth,” says Fenimore 
Cooper,* “was every way worthy of his own. When the alarm 
was given that the ship was sinking, Dale went below himself to 
ascertain the real state of the water, and his confident and fearless 
report cheered the men to renewed exertions.” He afterwards 
mustered the English prisoners, whom the master-at-arms had in- 
considerately released, and set them earnestly to work at the pumps, 
to avert the threatened calamity. When the enemy struck, Dale 
received permission from Jones to take possession of the prize, and 
swinging himself off by a part of the rigging of the Serapzs, alighted 
alone on the quarter-deck of the conquered ship. Here he accepted 
the submission of Captain Pearson, and at once passed that officer 
and the English First Lieutenant on board of the Richard. Not 
until the action was ended did Lieutenant Dale discover that he 


* Lives of Distinguished American Naval Officers, vol. ii. p. 248. For 
fuller details concerning the life and character of Commodore Dale, see the 
excellent biography of him from which the above extract is taken. Charles 
W. Goldsborough, in The United States’ Naval Chronicle (vol. i. p. 21), 
speaking of the combat between the Richard and Serapis, thus praises 
Dale: “ No commander was ever more ably or faithfully seconded than was 
Captain Jones by this gallant officer, to whom a large share of the credit of 
the action justly attaches.” A good account of this famous sea-fight, care- 
fully collated from many sources, is given in Henry B. Dawson's Battles of 
the United States. Mr. Richard Dale possesses a curious representation of 
it painted on glass by a sailor of the Richard. The British ship Countess 
of Scarborough, said to have-fired at least one broadside at the Richard 
before her capture by the Pallas, was named in hondur of the mother of the 
Seventh Ear] of Scarborough, who married Anna Maria Herring, a descen- 
dant of Jéran Kyn hereafter mentioned. 
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had been severely wounded during the fight, by a splinter, in the 
ankle and foot. He accompanied Jones on the Alliance from the 
Texel to L’Orient, and in the controversy, which ensued between 
the Commodore and the French Captain Landais, warmly sided 
with the former, even offering to head a party to recover that ship 
by force. He returned with Jones to America in the Arzel,* still 
holding the post of First Lieutenant, arriving in Philadelphia, 
February 18, 1781. On the 14th of April following, the thanks of 
Congress were voted to Captain Jones for his “good conduct and 
eminent services,” and to Lieutenant Dale and his associates, “for 
their steady affection to the cause of their country, and the bravery 
and perseverance they had manifested therein.” He was now regu- 
larly put on the list of Lieutenants in the Continental Navy by 
the Marine Committee of Congress (his former appointments having 
proceeded from the agents of the Government in Europe), and was 
pressed by Jones to continue with him on the America. This he 
declined, however, to do, and the following June joined the Trwm- 
bull, of twenty-eight guns, as First Lieutenant under Captain 
James Nicholson. In August this vessel encountered the Jris and 
Monk, of thirty-two, and eighteen guns, respectively, and after an 
unequal conflict was forced to yield, Dale being wounded in the 
battle, and suffering his fourth capture. He was taken into New 
York, paroled on Long Island, and exchanged in November. No 
new service offering in the Navy, which had lost most of its ships, 
Dale obtained a furlough, and joined a large letter-of-marque, called 
the Queen of France, carrying twelve guns, as her First Officer. 
Soon after he was appointed to the command of the same vessel, 
and in the spring of 1782 sailed for France, making many captures 
by the way, and beating off an English privateer, of fourteen guns. 
He returned to Philadelphia in February, 1783, and, in common 
with most of the officers of the Navy, was honorably discharged 
from the service upon the proclamation of peace. Desiring still to 
continue in the maritime career he became part-owner of a large 
ship, and sailed in her, as Master, for London in the following 
December. Subsequently he embarked in the East India trade, 





* Mr. Dale has a letter from Commodore Jones to his grandfather, dated 
“L’Orient, Nov". 7, 1780,” directing the latter to proceed to Morlaix, to 
apprehend three officers and four men of the Arzel, who had deserted the 
service, and authorizing him to enlist twenty sailors for their ship, whom he 
was to bring to L’Orient “as soon as possible.” This was after the first 
attempt of that vessel to leave Groix, when she was rebuffed by ‘“‘a tremen- 
dous gale of wind off the Penmarks,” on which occasion, says Cooper, “ Dale 
showed all the coolness of his character, and the resources of a thorough 
seaman.” 


Vou. 1v.—33 
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going to Canton as First Mate in the Alliance (the only voyage 
that vessel made after her purchase from the United States by 
Robert Morris), besides commanding other fine ships. When the 
Government, in 1794, began the organization of the present Navy, 
Dale was appointed the fourth Captain, and ordered to superintend 
the construction of the frigate Chesapeake at Norfolk, to be em- 
ployed against Algiers, which work, however, was suspended on 
the signing of a treaty with that quasz-hostile power. Returning 
to the Canton trade, he continued engaged in it till 1798, when the 
Government again required his services in consequence of the un- 
friendly state of our relations with France. The fast merchant- 
ship Ganges, then commanded by him, was purchased by the United 
States, suitably equipped for service, and restored to Captain Dale 
to be used on the coast as a cruiser. “In consequence of this 
arrangement,” says Cooper, “he was the first officer who ever got to 
sea under the pennant of the present navy.” Certain questions 
arising, however, as to rank, Dale declined serving till they could 
be determined, and, obtaining a furlough, sailed once more for 
Canton in May, 1799, in charge of a strong letter-of-marque. On 
his return from this voyage he found his place on the list of Cap 
tains settled according to his views of honour,* and in May, 1801, 
took command of a squadron of observation about to leave Hamp- 
ton Roads for the Mediterranean Sea, comprising the Pres¢dent, 
Capt. James Barron, the Philadelphia, Capt. Samuel Barron, the 
Essex, Capt. William Bainbridge,t all frigates, of forty-four, 
thirty-eight, and thirty-two guns, respectively, and the Enterprise, 
a schooner of twelve guns, Lieut. Com. Andrew Sterrett. Com- 
modore Dale hoisted his broad pennant on the President, and 
anchored at Gibraltar July 1. By blockading the Tripolitan 
Admiral in this port, appearing off Algiers and Tunis, and paying 
a visit to Tripoli, he was enabled, in spite of the embarrassing 
nature of his instructions from President Jefferson, to protect 
American vessels from capture, so long as he commanded in the 





* A statement of the naturé of this controversy appears in Goldsborough’s 
Naval Chronicle, vol. i. pp. 288 et seg. A letter (in the possession of Mr. 
Dale) addressed to Captain Dale by the Hon. Benjamin Stoddert, Secretary 
of the Navy, August 30, 1798, compliments him on his bravery, and desires 
him not to quit the service until the point at issue have been determined 
against him—advice which Captain Dale, however, saw reasons for not 
accepting. 

t The noted Commodore who captured the Java in the war of 1812. A 
daughter of this brave officer of the Navy married Mrs. Dale’s cousin Thomas 
Hayes, mentioned in a preceding foot-note. 











— 
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Mediterranean.* In March, 1802, he sailed for Hampton Roads, 
where he arrived in April, and was ordered next autumn to hold 
himself in readiness to resume his former post. Ascertaining, how- 
ever, that he was to be sent out without a captain in his own ship, 
and regarding this as a descent in rank, he resigned his commission 
in the Navy, being at that time third Captain on the list. He 
passed the rest of his days with his family in Philadelphia, residing 
until 1811 in a house purchased by him in 1800, on the north side 
of Chestnut Street, about a hundred feet east of Ninth, from 1812 
to 1817 in one situated on the north side of Spruce Street, between 
Third and Fourth, at the corner of Bingham’s Court, and from the 
latter year until his death in a dwelling erected under his super- 
vision on a lot leased from the Rev. Dr. Robert Blackwell, on the 
north side of Pine Street, between Second and Third, now No. 231. 
“ Amiable and generous in the relations of private life, as he had 
been faithful and distinguished in his country’s dangerous service, 
he won esteem by the dignity of his personal demeanour, the 
strength of his intellectual qualities, the uprightness and liberality 
of his views, the sincerity and value of his friendship, and the 
frankness of his hospitality.”t| He became a Member of the 
State Society of the Cincinnati of Pennsylvania. In 1784 he 
joined the Society for the Relief of Poor and Distressed Masters 
of Ships. In January, 1803, he was elected a Director of the 
Insurance Company of North America, but resigned the following 
July, when he was chosen one of the first Board of the Union Insur. 
ance Company, which he helped to organize, and of which he con. 
tinued a Director the remainder of his life, acting as President from 
September, 1824, to July, 1825. He was a Federalist in politics, 
and was unanimously elected, February 20, 1813, the first President 
of the Washington Benevolent Society of Pennsylvania, which in- 
cluded quite a number of Mrs. Dale’s relations.{ In this capacity 
he dedicated Washington Hall in Philadelphia, October 1, 1816. 
“ His religious character,” says the Rt. Rev. William Meade, Bishop 





* For Commodore Dale’s account of these operations, in letters to the 
Secretary of the Navy, see Goldsborough’s Naval Chronicle, vol. i. pp. 
193 et seq. 

t Sketch of Dale in The National Portrait Gallery, vol. iii. The en- 
graving illustrating it is from a portrait by J. Wood. 

t Besides her cousin Sarah Milner’s husband, John Donnaldson, already 
spoken of in that connection, her three nephews, Austin, James, and John 
Crathorne Montgomery, sons of John and Mary (Crathorne) Montgomery, 
and John Cooke Keen, James Cooke Keen, Joseph Swift Keen, Caleb Hand, 
and John Hand, Jr., sons and sons-in-law of John and Mildred (Cooke) Keen. 
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of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Virginia,* “for many years 
before his death, was as marked as his military one had been.” 
For several years he represented St. James’s Congregation in the 
Protestant Episcopal Diocesan Convention of Pemsylvania, was 
for some time a Member of the Standing Committee of the Diocese, 
and a Trustee of the Episcopate Fund, and was a Delegate to the 
General Convention of 1817. He took a lively" interest in the 
founding of St. Stephen’s Church in Philadelphia, erected for Mrs. 
Dale's nephew, the Rev. James Montgomery. He died at his resi- 
dence in Pine Street, February 24, 1826, and was buried in Christ 
Church Ground. Mrs. Dale survived her husband, and removed 
to a house built by her on the south side of Walnut Street, between 
Eleventh and Twelfth Streets, now No. 1108. Here she lived 
until her death, which occurred September 4, 1832. She lies 
buried with Commodore Dale.t ‘They left issue.t 


By her second husband, Thomas Roker, Mary Keen had 
one child: 


231. Puiurp, who d. unm. 





* Old Churches, Ministers, and Families of Virginia, vol. i. p. 278 g. v. 
Bishop Meade made his home with Commodore Dale during sessions of the 
General Convention in Philadelphia. The Mariner, a Poem in Two 
Cantos, by Archibald Johnston (Philadelphia, 1818), was dedicated to Com- 
modore Dale, “in consideration of his having been the first Commander.in- 
Chief of the United States’ Navy [a statement, of course, not quite correct] ; 
of his being an active and a liberal advocate for the establishment of the 
‘Evangelical Marine Societies, and for the promotion of the missionary cause 
in general ; as well as an ardent lover of the rational improvement and true 
happiness of society, and thus an honour to his country.” 

+ For the epitaphs on the tombstones of Commodore and Mrs. Dale, see 
Clark’s Inscriptions in the Burial Grounds of Christ Church. <A portrait 
of Commodore Dale, by Eichholtz (from which the accompanying engraving 
is taken) is in the possession of his granddaughter, Mrs. Elizabeth, wife of 
Commodore William Ronckendorf, U.S. N., and a fine copy of the same, 
by Thomas Sully, is owned by Mr. Richard Dale, who also has a portrait of 
his grandmother, Mrs. Dorothy Dale, by Eichholtz. 

t Two daughters have been mentioned in former foot-notes. Their second 
son, Commander John Montgomery Dale, U. S. N., married Mary Willing, 
also a descendant of Jéran Kyn. 


‘ 


(To be continued.) 
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Sept. 
Jan. 


Aug. 


Aug. 
Sept. 
July 
June 
Oct. 

Mar. 


Aug. 


May 


Aug. 


Sept. 
Dec. 
Oct. 

Nov. 


BURIALS, 1709-1760. 


CONTRIBUTED BY CHARLES R. HILDEBURN. 


11, 1713. Jackson, 


10, 1734-5. 
4, 1738. 
29, 1741. 
9, 1741. 
11, 1747. 
26, 1749. 
30, 1754. 
29, 1756. 
28, 1738. 
18, 1748. 


(Continued from page 887.) 


“ce 


Jacobs, 
“ 


28,1747. Jacquet, 


23, 1741. 
19, 1742. 
16, 1750. 
22, 1752. 


April 22, 1754. 
10,1749. Janin, 


July 
Oct. 

Dee. 
Feb. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Mar. 
Nov. 
Jan. 

Oct. 


Aug. 


Sept. 
Feb. 


Mar. 
Dee. 
Jan. 


Aug. 


19,1712. Jannison, 
“c 


15, 1712. 
16, 1755. 


James, 


“ 
“e 
“ 


“ 


Jarrard, 


25,1756. Jarret, 


9, 1732. 
11, 1732-3. 
80, 1734. 

7, 1786-7. 
27, 1741. 
98, 1744. 
10, 1759. 

8, 1746-7. 


30,1759. Jennings. 


7, 1759. 
2, 1748-9. 
20, 1722. 


Jenkins, 
“ 


“ 
“ce 
“ee 
“ 


“ 


Jenney. 


“ 


Jewel, 
Joblin, 


Elizabeth, dau. of Thomas and 

Dorothy. (Elizabeth, 

John, son of William. 

John, son of William. 

John. 

Mary, dau. of Robert. 

Elizabeth, dau. of Robert. 

Joseph, son of Robert. 

wife of William. 

James, son of James. 

John. 

Elizabeth. 

William, son of William. 

Elizabeth, wife of William. 

Mary, wife of Thomas. 

James. 

Thomas. 

Joseph, son of Joseph. 

Elizabeth, wife of Thomas. 

Thomas. 

Ann. 

Edward. 

Sarah, dau. of Benjamin. 

Matthew. 

Elizabeth, wife of Benjamin. 

Henry. Seaman. 

Richard, son of Robert. 

Benjamin. 

Rhodah, dau. of Charles. 

Catharine, wife of Robert, 
minister of the Parish. 

Perry, son of John. 

John, son of John. 

Robert. 

Mary. 
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Aug. 28,1711. Joce, John. 
May 17,1712. John, Injon. 
Jan. 20, 1727-8. Johns, Thomas. 
Nov. 11, 1735. e Philip, Pall. 
Feb. 7, 1726-7. Johnson, Richard. Sailor. 
Jan. 8,1729-30. “ Joseph, son of John. 
Jan. 15, 1731-2. 66 John, son of John. 
Aug. 22, 1734. “ Mary, wife of William. 
Jan. 6,1736-7. “ WwW illiam, son of John. 
Jan. 19,1736-7. “ Susannah, dau. of John. 
Sept. 27, 1739. “ Edward. ole 
July 10, 1743. “ Margaret, dau. of George. 
Feb. 15, 1754. “ Elizabeth, dau. of Samuel. | 
Aug. 10, 1754. - Anne, dau. of Samuel. 
Aug. 14, 1755. ss son of Richard. | 
July 5, 1756. «“ dau. of Samuel. 
Nov. 9, 1756. “ son of Patrick. 
Oct. 11, 1757. * Philip, son of Samuel. 
Aug. 20, 1758. “ Joseph, son of Samuel. 
Oct. 27, 1758. “ son of Samuel. 
Sept. 16, 1759. “ — child of James. 
Sept. 16, 1759. “ child of James. 
Dec. 7, 1759. “ James, son of Thomas. 
Nov. 24,1712. Johnston, Robert. 
Sept. 11, 1747. . James, son of Hugh. 
July 6, 1753. “ Garret, son of Garret. 
May 8,1712. Jones, Samuel. (Dorothy. 
Aug. 5, 1713. “ Hannah, dau. of Daniel and 
Aug. 18, 1715. “ es son of Thomas and 
Sarah . 
May 21, 1717. “ Martha, dau. of Thomas and 
Oct. 4, 1720. “ William. [Sarah. 
Nov. 25, 1722. “ John. 
Nov. 3, 1726. “ Robert, of Tortola. Gent. 
Feb. 28, 1726-7. “ Lewis. 
Sept. 9, 1728. 6 Somerset, son of Mr. Francis. 
Sept. 26, 1729. “ Sarah, dau. of John. | 
July 30, 1732. “ Margaret, wife of George. 
Feb. 15, 1732-3. “ Catharine. 
Feb. 18, 1732-3. “ Dorothy. * 
Mar. 20, 1732-3. “ Mary, wife of William. 
Jan. 6,1733-4. * Sarah, dau. of Daniel. 
Nov. 14, 1734. “é Reese. , 
Mar. 17, 1734-5. “ Rebecca, dau. of John. 
June 12, 1735. “ Dickinson, son of Mr. Francis. | 

















Nov. 
Dec. 
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24,1736. Jones, 
23, 1736. “ 


Dec. 27, 1736. * 
Dec. 2, 1787. “ 
Mar. 17, 1739-40. “ 
Sept. 30, 1740. 7 
May 13, 1741. . 
Sept. 5, 1741. = 
Oct. 6, 1741. ” 
Nov. 17, 1741. - 
Jan. 10,1741-2. * 
Oct. 18, 1742. “ 
Nov. 22, 1742. “ 
May 30, 1743. 9: 
July 17, 1743. s 
June 21, 1744. “s 
July 10, 1744. as 
May 21, 1745. ” 
May 26, 1745. * 
Feb. 9, 1745-6. “ 
June 13, 1746. “ 
June 28, 1746. ” 
July 20, 1746. i 
Oct. 4, 1747. ° 
Feb. 1, 1747-8. “ 
Mar. 27,1747-8. “ 
April 9, 1748. mt 
Aug. 22, 1748. “ 
June 29, 1749. as 
July 5, 1749. “ 
Oct. 22, 1750. “i 
Dec. 2, 1750. % 
Dee. 11, 1750. * 
Feb. 23,1750-1. “ 
May 1, 1752. “ 
May 5, 1752. “ 
Nov. 9, 1754. s 
Aug. 12, 1755. * 
Oct. 14, 1755. “ 
July 29, 1756. “ 
Sept. 17, 1756. “ 
Oct. 24, 1756. “ 
Oct. 27, 1756. “ 


May 


19,1759. “ 


Ellis, son of Griffith. 

Isaac, son of William. 

Elizabeth, dau. of John. 

Thomas. 

Thomas, son of Thomas. 

George Rice. 

alias Bullock, Mary. 

Robert. 

Sarah, dau. of John. 

George. 

Francis. 

Ann, wife of Daniel. 

Margaret. Widow. 

John. 

Daniel. 

Thomas, son of John. 

John. 

Humphrey. 

Doctor Evan. 

Anne, wife of John. 

Elizabeth, dau. of Thomas. 

Joseph, son of Elizabeth, 
widow. 

Mary, dau. of John. 

Moses, son of John the pilot. 

Sarah. 

John. 

Evan. 

John, son of John. 

John. 





widow of Doctor. 
Mary, dau. of John. 
Catharine. 

Hugh. 

John, son of John. 
Thomas. 

Jane. 

Isaac, son of John. 
Amos. 

William, son of John. 
Joseph. 

son of William. 
dau. of John. 
dau. of John. 











David. 





SSS 


aS 
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Aug. 9,1759. Jones, 
Oct. 29, 1759. * 

Oct. 13,1758. Jonns, 
June 30,1751. Jons, . 
Nov. 38,1732. Jordan, 
April 12, 1755. Josiah, 
Oct. 4,1713. Joyce, 
Aug. 6, 1736. Jublise, 
Oct. 38,1716. Justice, 
July 19,1725. Kane, 
June 1,1747. Kappock, 
Sept. 17,1741. Karney, 
May 10,1741. Katelon, 
May 27,1722. Kay, 
Aug. 7,1749. Kearn, 
Aug. 29,1747. Kearsley, 
Nov. 5,1756. Kearsly, 
Dec. 13,1759. Keen, 
Dec. 30,1759. Keene, 
April 10, 1736. Kees, 
Dec. 77,1741. “ 

Dec. 11,1736. Keilgh, 
April 25, 1742. Keiny, 
Jan. 25, 1727-8. Keirle, 
Aug. 1,1740. Keith, 
Mar. 22,1740-1. “ 

Oct. 6, 1741. “ 

Oct. 10,1749. « 

Aug. 18, 1754. * 

Jan. 7, 1755. “ 

Oct. 15,1731. Kelley, 
Oct. 27,1756. Kemble, 
May 5,1728. Kempster, 
Oct. 14,1755. Kenard, 
Aug. 11, 1743. Kendall, 
July 17,1745. Kenel, 
June 30,1753. Kennedy, 
May 8,1750. Kennel, 
July 15,1745. Kenney, 
Mar. 11, 1747-8. Kenoby, 
Jan. 13, 1739-40. Kensey, 
Nov. 11,1750. Kent, 
Dee. 11, 1750. * 

Mar. 29,1759. Kern, 


ul 





Samuel. 


Thomas, son of Isaac. 


John. 


Joanna, wife of Joseph. 
Joseph, of Barbadoes. 


Emanuel. 
Margaret. 


Jonathan, son of Thomas. 


John. 


William,son of Abel and Ann. 
Elizabeth, wife of James. 


Samuel. 
James. 
Thomas. 
Mary. 


Anne, wife of Doctor John. 


Elizabeth. 


William, son of William. 
Margaret, dau. of William. 
Mary, wife of Richard. 


Robert. 


Charles, son of Hugh Basil. 
John. Strangers’ Ground. 


Margaret. 


The Lady Anne. 
Ann, wife of Laurence. 
Alexander Henry. 


Tomasin. 


William, son of Cornelius. 
Elizabeth, wife of Cornelius. 


Richard. 
Hezekiah. 


Joseph, son of Jonathan. 


Margaret. 
Rowland. 


William, son of John. 
Mary, dau. of Patrick. 
Samuel, son of John. 
Mary, dau. of Wm. Lane’s 
Elizabeth, dau. of John. 
Elizabeth, dau. of William. 
Sarah, wife of William. 


William. 
John. 























Aug. 


Dee. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Dee. 


Aug. 
Aug. 


Nov. 
Oct. 
July 


‘ Sept. 


Dee. 
July 


Aug. 


Mar. 
July 
Jan. 

Nov. 
May 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Nov. 


Mar. 
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29,1716. “Kerney, 
24,1718. Kersleays, 
22,1718. Kerrye, 
25,1742. Keys, 
28, 1742. ” 

3, 1748. “ 
12, 1752. * 
13, 1756. 08 
21,1759. Killinger, 
16, 1734. Kilpatrick, 
27,1758. Kimble, 
16,1709. King, 


22, 1717. 


27, 1721. 
1, 1726-7. 
17, 1735. 
5, 1735-6. 
4, 1739. 
19, 1741. 
7, 1758. 
6, 1716. 
16, 1757. 
12, 1735. 


27, 1735-6. 


April 18, 1736. 


Nov. 


Sept. 
Aug. 


Feb. 
Dec. 
May 
July 


Se} rt. 
Se] it. 


July 


Nov. 


Jan. 


July 
Jan. 


Feb. 
Mar. 


14, 1736. 
27, 1738. 
12, 1743. 


“ 


““ 


Kingston, 


Kinsey, 
Kirk, 

“ec 

“ 

“ 

“ 


“ce 


22, 1729-30. Kirkman, 


25, 1738. 
29, 1710. 


16, 1715. 
31, 1715-6. 
29, 1721. 


28, 1730-1. 


16, 1730-1. 
81, 1740-1. 


Kirle, 
Kirlin, 
Kirwan, 
Kittins, 
Knabb, 
Knight, 


Knowles, 
“ 


“cr 
“c 


“ 
“ 
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Augtatia, dau. of Philip. 

child of Doctor John. 

Samuel. 

Richard, Junior. 

Richard, Senior. 

George, son of Andrew. 

Joseph, son of Andrew. 

dau. of Andrew. 

Judith, wife of George. 

Elizabeth, wife of Hugh. 

Mary, dau. of Hezekiah. 

John, son of Thomas and Re- 
becca. 

Samuel, son of Thomas and 
Rebecca 

Elizabeth, dau. of Thomas and 

Thomas. [Rebecca. 

John. 

Thomas. 

William. 

Aun. Widow. 

Mary. [Hannah. 

Joseph, son of Joseph and 

John Barnet. 

John, son of Thomas, 

John, son of Samuel. 

Isabella, dau. of Thomas. 

Thomas. 

Margaret, wife of Samuel. 

Samuel, son of Samuel. 

Richard. 

Francis, son of Susannah. 

Gorgtan. 

Joseph. 

William 

Richard. [ Jamaica. 

John, Esq., of the island of 

Anne, dau. of John and Anne. 

Joseph, son of John and Anne, 

Sarah, dau. of John and Catha- 
rine. 

Susannah, dau. of John, J 
nior. 

George, son of John, Junior. 

Anne, wife of John. 
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Oct. 4,1743. Knowles, 


April 21, 1745. “ 
Aug. 26, 1745. “ 
Sept. 18, 1745. «“ 
April 27, 1751. * 
June 4, 1755. “ 
Nov. 19, 1755. “ 
Nov. 21, 1756. * 


Sept. 11,1749. Kock, 
Jan. 20, 1742-3. Kollock, 
Jan. 15,1749-50. “ 
Sept. 7, 1750. as 
Oct. 25,1735. Kopock, 
Sept. 28,1749. Koyl, 
July 10,1752. Koyle, 
Jan. 31, 1753. “ 
Nov. 13,1756. Kuhl, 
Nov. 28, 1756. « 
Sept. 14, 1759. . 
Nov. 1,1758. Kyleson, 


Jan. 26,1755. Lacelles, 
Oct. 2,1731. Lacey, 
May 28, 1738. ” 
Mar. 14, 1755. “ 


Sept. 6, 1759. . 

Dec. 27, 1759. “ 

Feb. 26, 1720-1. Lacy, 
Mar. 26,1730-1. “ 

Nov. 18, 1738. - 

July 4,1741 « 

Dec. 14,1720. Ladwell, 
July 24,1759. Lafiitts, 
Dec. 1,1721. Lamb, 
Sept. 16, 1730. - 

Jan. 24, 1732-3. “ 

July 8, 1738. “ 

Jan. 14,1748-9. “ 
April 19, 1750. “ 
April 7,1710. Lambath, 
May 18,1714. Lambe, 
Oct. 2,1747. Lambert, 
April 10, 1737. Land, 


John. 

John. 

Joseph. 

John, son of John. 
Catharine. 

dau. of John. 
Mary, wife of Edward. 
son of John. 








Peter. 

Jacob, son of Jacob. 
John, son of Jacob. , 
Cornelius. 

Anne, dau. of James. 
Michael. 

Seth. 

Seth. 

Samuel. 

dau. of Samuel. 
Benjamin, son of Mark. 
Francis. 





John. 

Elizabeth, dau. of Thomas. 
Singon. 

Thomas. 

Thomas, son of James. 
dau. of James. 
James, son of widow. 
Joanna, dau. of Thomas. 
William, son of Thomas. 
Thomas. 

Patrick. 

David. 

William. 

Susannah. 

Robert. 

Elizabeth. 

alias Gering, Lydia. 
John. 

Oliver. 

Ann. 

Lucy. Poor. 

Henry. 





(To be continued.) 
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MEETINGS OF THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


The annual meeting of the Society was held in the Hall on the evening 
of May 3, 1880, the President, Mr. Wallace, in the chair. 

After the minutes of the previous meeting had been read, the President 
introduced Colonel Chapman Biddle, who, in accordance with the wish of 
the Council of the Society, read his address on “The First Day’s Fight at 
Gettysburg,” a portion of which had been omitted at the March Meeting. 

Upon the conclusion of the reading, Dr. Edward Shippen offered the fol- 
lowing resolution, which was unanimously adopted :— 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Society are justly due and are hereby 
presented to Colonel Chapman Biddle for his interesting and instructive 
discourse just read, aud that he be requested to give a copy to the Society 
for preservation in its archives or publication. 

The Secretary then read a letter from the Hon. William A. Porter to the 
President, presenting a portrait of his grandfather Gen. Andrew Porter. 
Also aac from James L. Claghorn, dated April 6, 1880, presenting to the 
Society, on behalf of Messrs. Anthony Drexel, George W. Childs, Edwin M. 
Lewis, Charles W. Trotter, and Alfred Kay, ten cork models, executed by 
Mr. Lloyd Hoppin, of this city, of old land-marks of Philadelphia and Penn- 
sylvania, as follows: State House in 1776; The Letitia House; Washing- 
ton’s Residence in Market Street, 1795; The Loxley House ; The Old Court 
House; The Swedes Church; ‘‘ Walnut Grove,” the scene of the Mischianza; 
The Friends Meeting House, Chester; Department of Foreign Affairs of 
U.S., 1783, and The Slate Roof House. 

The President stated that the four remarkably beautiful oil paintings ex- 
hibited were executed by Mr. Isaac L. Williams, and were presented by that 
artist and Mr. Townsend Ward, and represented buildings of considerable 
local interest, as follows: The Old Swedes Church, at Wilmington; “ The 
Woodlands,” mansion of William Hamilton; Pemberton’s Plantation, and 
of the old Quaker Alms House, in Walnut Street above Third. 

The Tellers reported the result of the annual election, as follows :— 

President. 
John William Wallace. 
Vice-Presidents. 
Horatio Gates Jones, George de B. Keim. 
Corresponding Secretary. 
Gregory B. Keen. 
Recording Secretary. 
William Brooke Rawle. 
Council to serve four years. 
Oswald Seidensticker, John C. Browne. 
Charles M. Morris, 
Trustee of Publication and Binding Funds. 
John Jordan, Jr. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
Notes. 


Corrections In “THe Descenpants or Jéran Kyn.”—Vol. ii. p. 450, 
line 22. After “1707” insert an asterisk, and add the corresponding foot- 
note: A fac-simile of Mr. Sandelands’s signature is given in Dr. Smith’s 
History of Delaware County. 

Vol. iii. p. 92, 8th line from the foot, for “kinsman” read brother. bed. 
p. 216, line 20, for “27” read 22; line 21, for “ 1701” read 1700; line 22, for 
“May 1, 1705” read March 1, 1704-5. Jb2d. p. 218, 3d line from the foot, 
omit “ probably,” and inclose what follows in a parenthesis. Jbzd. p. 220, 
lines 16-18, for “April 18... Gentleman” substitute: in November, 1733. 
Ibid. p. 221, 18th line from the foot, omit “in.” bid. p. 333, lines 12-13, 
for “‘is not heard of afterwards” substitute: d. within ten years, leaving two 
sons by her second husband, who d. unm. in their minority. bd. p. 334, 
line 3, add: They d.s. p. by 1797. Jbzd. line 21, after Toy” add: born in 
1694. Ibid. p. 341, line 13, for “1750” read 1749-50; line 20, for “1752” 
read 1751-2; line 23, for “September” read August. Jbzd. p. 450, line 
13, add: by his wife Ann, daughter of Lewis Morris, of Elsinborough, b. 
August 30, L760. Jb¢d. line 15, add: b. February 4,1758. Jbed. p. 451, 
line 14, add: She was residing in 1758 at Christiana Bridge, White Clay 
Creek Hundred, New Castle Co. Jbzd. p. 452, line 5, for “27” read 22. 
Ibid. p. 455, 13th line from the foot, for “1701” read 1700. Jbdd. p. 457, 
line 13, for “‘ November 6, 1758” read October 19, 1772. 

Vol. iv. p. 100, line 14, after “ born” add: at Upland. Jbzd. after “died” 
add: in Philadelphia. Jbed. after “1753” add: being buried in Christ 
Church Ground. Jb7d. line 15, after “died” add: at Lewes Town on 
Delaware. Jbzd. line 17, after “unm.” add: at Point Peter, Grande-Terre. 
Ibid. p. 103, line 9, for “ Bradcreek” read: Broad Creek. Ibid. p- 238, 18th 
line from the foot, after “secondly” add: about 1742. bed. after “ Sarah 
Richardson” add: daughter of John Richardson, of Christiana Hundred, 
New Castle Co.; and for the foot-note substitute a reference to The Gene- 
alogy of the Richardson Family of the State of Delaware, by Richard 
Richardson (Philadelphia, 1878). ‘Tradition says, Sarah Finney was the 
beauty and belle of that generation of the [Richardson] family.” bd. lines 
11 and 12 from the foot, omit the signs of parenthesis. Jbzd. p. 239, lines 1 
and 2, for ‘“ March-April” read March 22. bid. p. 242, line 18 from the foot, 
after “Township” add: a Justice of the Peace for Philadelphia County. 
Ibid. p. 243, line 21 from the foot, for “ Philadelphia County” substitute : 
Bucks and Philadelphia Counties. Jbzd. line 9 from the foot, after “ gentle- 
man” add: a Justice of the Peace for Philadelphia County. Jbid. p. 244, 
line 1, after “ Fisher” add: his former wife’s cousin, and sister to his aunt 
Rebecca Keen’s husband, Jacob Hall. G. B. K. 


The following table of exports, from the port of Philadelphia, from 1759 
to 1763, was prepared in 1764, by the then Deputy Collector of the Port, 
John Swift, in compliance with an order of the customs authorities in 
England. It is now copied from the duplicate preserved by Swift, which is 
in my possession.—C. R. H. 
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Exports of Merchandise—the produce of Pennsylvania, etc., from 
er Anno 1759 to 1763. 




















| 1759. ] 1760. | 1761. | 1762. | 1763. 
Flour, barrels 161,233 | 169,874 | 176,035 | 164,018 | 137,685 
Bread, barrels 70,279 | 59,103 | 46,858 | 58,134 | 36,990 
Beef, barrels . 1,879 806 863 1,265 1,305 
Pork, barrels 12,864 | 10,103 7,134 | 12,414 5,125 
Staves, Ms. . 3,149 2,072 2,054 4,667} 3,791 
Headings, Ms. 388} 229 437 4354 3084 
Shingles, Ms. 1,191 1,710 1,496 1,064 7894 
Hoops, Ms. 2924 156 135 1453 2894 
Indian corn, bushels 63,935 | 58,384 | 118,649 | 36,229 | 30,518 
Wheat, bushels 2,458 7,736 2,564 6 1,354 
Malt, bushels 156 6,060 1,117 2,430 900 
Tallow and lard, barrels 300 190 130 105 111 
Pease, bushels - = 4,542 780 488 901 
Gamons, barrels 2,458 1,350 1,202 1,453 1,017 
Soap, boxes 3,211 2,361 4,524 4,567 2,764 
Candles, boxes 659 603 739 1All 721 
Bees and myrtle wax, bbls. 213 122 66 344 236 
Cheese, Ibs. ‘ ‘ 1,705 5,200 6,500 | 11,140 3,930 
Butter, casks | 1,795 2,459 3,655 1,301 986 
Knock’d down, casks | 3,112 2,106 1,521 2,100 6,011 
Pig iron, tons 400 522 262 161 487 
Bar iron, tons 585 4903 6723 817 1,020$ 
Hemp, tons . 18 196 66 744 271 
Flaxseed, hhds. 10,478 | 13,689 8,191 10,980 1,004 
Skins, chests 49 140 256 2284 132 
Cordage, cent. 224 279 302 488 365 
Paper, reams 1,007 1,007 1,015 1,637 1,766 
Boards, M. feet 7144 521 581 5013) 1,393 
Chocolate, boxes . 87 159 147 169 103 
Beer, barrels 2,314 3,684 2,218 2,186 1,661 
Cydar, barrels 565 413 149 375 279 
Apples, barrels 912 363 838 433 2,282 
Starch, kegs . | 414 579 574 403 295 
Sturgeon, kegs 18 _ _ 304 732 
Garden seed, boxes 2 —_ — 12 83 
Jopper ore, barrels 3 39 — —_— 14 
Stills ‘ 8 26 26 23 1l 
Hops, bags — 16 19 3 3 
Onions, barrels 34 149 200 425 515 
Potatoes, barrels . — — — 200 541 
Oats, barrels 7 121 696 75 202 
Buckwheat, barrels 18 86 19 60 116 
Oat meal, barrels . | 64 64 i 13 14 
Hemp seed, barrels | 20 13 — —_ 6 
Linseed oil, barrels 30 40 148 72 145 
Vinegar, barrels 28 117 180 491 83 
British brandy, hhds. | 1 12 _ 296 128 
Philada. rum, h’hds. ll _— — — 498 
Loaf sugar, hhds. . 2 10 7 74 110 
“ — tierces | _ 6 24 12 18 
- “barrels 13 49 88 27 61 
Bricks, Ms. | 1844 824! 28 46 134 
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Exports of Merchandise of Foreign produce from Philadelphia, 
Anno 1759 to 1763. 














1759. | uzoo. | 17ot. | 1702, | 1763. 
Wine, pipes... 3913} 5863) 1,2053) 11,1973) 7123 
Rum, puncheons ‘ 7263} 1,592 | 2,6303) 11,3093) 1,556} 
Molasses, hhds. - | 3033 627 3013} 159 272 
Sugar, hhds. . e | 1,911 6,165 | 1,123; 1,77: 810 
“  tierces ° 849 979 | 96 | 150 73 
“ barrels .  . 748 | 1,689/ 1,047| 800 417 
Coffee, tierces ‘ ; 38 18 | 252 15 12 
“ barrels. A 159 186 319 31 66 
“ bags. ‘ ‘ 176 61 337 64 29 
Indigo, hhds. F A — — | 5 | _— 6 
“ tierces . Ow 8 40 | 11 | 51 10 
“barrels. a 14 86 18 62 36 
Rice, tierces . ; 263 75 | 1393 2,450 1,317 
Salt, bushels » % 24,643 | 11,723 | 48,209 | 32,532 | 31,812 
Pitch, barrels ‘ : 1,537 808 | 424 609 609 
Tar, barrels . ‘ : 2,224 1,428 1,439 853 1,888 
Turpentine, barrels 4 2,262 3,833 | 1,522 1,014 2,411 
Train oil, barrels . . 130 60 | 1,926 2,434 1,469 
Fish, barrels . 438 270 | 1,291 1,400 2,054 
“ quintals . . 126 —| 325 | 865 | 1,919 
Logwood, tons. . 5743 1034 374 1413 399 
Lignum vite, tons . 164 18 | 12 15 25 
Brazilito, tons ‘ : 2 — _— 4 —_ 
Fustick, tons : ‘ 1 _ —- — 15 
Nails, casks . ; - 139 54 64 29 81 
Gun powder, } casks. 47 147 | 181 29 289 
Lead, cwt. . , r 100 35 | 137 9 18 
Steel, fagots . ; ‘ 52 64! 2 9 _ 
Mahogany, planks ‘ 37 979 | 777 3,227 | 29,903 
Cotton, bags . . 27 83 | 17 4 28 
Cheese, barrels and baskets — 24 | 60 101 94 
Spermaceti candles, boxes 148 66 | 140 159 526 
Tea, chests . ‘ . ~ — | 21 4 8 
Cocoa, bags . ‘ ‘ 18 4 | — 112 20 
Limes, barrels _. ; 39 18 | 48 22 76 
Lime juice, barrels — — | 180 6 18 
Claret, hhds. e ‘ 227 a 26 — 56 

















Desoran TO BENJAMIN FRANKLIN.—We do not remember to have met with 
the following letter in print. The original is in the collections of the His- 
torical Society. 

My Dear child 

the bairer of this is the Son of Dr. Phinis Bond his sy ' son and a worthey 

young man he is 4 going to studey the Law he desired a line to you I beleve 


you have such a number of worthey young Jentelmen as ever wente to 
gather I hope to give you pleshuer to see such a numbe of fine youthes from 


your one countrey which will be an Honour to thar parentes and Countrey. 
I am my Dear child your ffeckshonot 


1770 wife D Franklin 
ocktober ye 11 
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Meworr or Cot. Josuva Fry. By the Rev. Philip Slaughter. 8vo. pp. 
112. $1.50.—The full title of this volume, which gives a fair summary of 
its contents and character, reads “‘ Memoir of Col. Joshua Fry, some time 
Professor in William and Mary College, Virginia, and Washington, Senior 
in Command of Virginia Forces, 1754, etc. etc., with an Autobiography of 
his son, Rev. Henry Fry, and a census of their descendants. By the Rev. 
P. Slaughter, D.D., author of ‘ History of St.George’s Parish,’ ‘St. Mark’s 
Parish,’ ‘ Bristol Parish,’ etc. ete.” In it, the reader will find more than has 
heretofore been made public regarding Washington’s old commander, who 
died near Fort Cumberland, and over whose remains, tradition says, Washing- 
ton carved the words: “ Under this oak lies the good, the just, and the 
noble Fry.” The autobiography of Henry Fry is devoted principally to 
his religious experiences. Brought up in the Church of England, he subse- 
quently affiliated with the Methodists, and preached at their gatherings. 
In connection with the autobiography, two letters of Jefferson are printed, 
written to Mr. Fry, in which the writer expresses his admiration of Dr. 
Priestley, and which contain sentiments very different, we should suppose, 
from those entertained by the person to whom they were addressed. 

The Genealogy contains the names of many persons who have descended 
from Col. Joshua Fry and Mary (Micou) Fry, and who have found homes in 
different parts of the country. To all such, the volume will be of special 
value, a although there is an absence of dates in it, we are sure Geneal- 
ogists in general will agree in wishing that it may be long before the peti- 
tion be granted, which the reverend author thinks would improve the litany, 
that 

From writing Genealogies, 
Deliver us. 


Rev. Witu1am Suita, D.D.—The second volume of the Life and Corre- 
spondence of the Rev. William Smith, D.D., by his great-grandson, has been 
published by Ferguson Bros. §& Co., successors of S. A. George & Co., 
15 N. 7th St., Philadelphia. This work will always occupy a prominent 
place in the historical literature of Pennsylvania, as well as of the Episcopal 
Church in America. 

Of the value and character of Dr. Smith’s labors we spoke in full in the 
last number of the Magazine. The volume before us contains the narrative 
of his life, from the year 1778 to the time of his death. In it, we havea 
full account of the abrogation of the charter of the College; of the estab- 
lishment of Washington College, Md.; of the restoration of the charter to 
the College of Philadelphia; of its union with the University, and of the 
organization of the Episcopal Church of the United States, in which Dr. 
Smith took an active part. The history of the “ Proposed Book” of Com- 
mon Prayer is probably given as fully as it ever will be. In the appendices, 
containing accounts of the descendants of John Moore, Collector of the Port 
of Phila., 1703, of those of William Moore, of Moore Hall, and of Joseph 
Willing, of Gloucestershire, England, the names of some of the oldest families 
of Philadelphia will be found. 

While neither a great scholar nor a great theologian, the information Dr. 
Smith possessed was both solid and general. An easy graceful style and a 
ready pen enabled him to express his views upon various subjects, as they 
came prominently before the public, with force and clearness. Education, 
church affairs, politics, literature, and internal improvements, all, from time 
to time, attracted his attention, and the reputation he gained in these various 
fields will long preserve the interest felt in his career. While his biographer 
is naturally biased in his favor, he is not offensively so, and we think he has 
endeavored to be impartial; he has certainly made no attempt to disguise 
some of the weaknesses of one he ardently admires. 
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The book is embellished with two beautiful engravings, after the portraits 
by Stuart, of Dr. Smith, and of his daughter Mrs. Blodget, impressions of 
which, through the politeness of the author, appeared in the last number 
of this Magazine. ‘I'he work is issued at $5.00 per volume. 


Emicration To Kentuexy.—In a letter from Col. James Burd to his 
brother-in-law Joseph Shippen, the following passage occurs under date of 
September 20th, 1779: ‘‘ The people up in this way, all think of removing to 
Kentuck in the province of Virginia, where you and I have each 5000 acres. 
I dont doubt but against spring, one may either swap or buy of those 
people. There is numbers of them already set off.” J. 


’S Aur Marre-Haus Mirtes 1n D’r Scatapt ow Die Atte Zerte.—Mr. H. 
L. Fisher, of York, Pa., has published, under the above title, a large octavo 
volume which is an excellent contribution to Penusylvania-German Litera- 
ture. The book is not without poetic merit. There is a pathos none the 
less touching because homely in such lines as 

“ Die alte Sorte Epel, die, 
Sin artlig ausgeart ; 
D’r Pippin un d’r Wandeweer, 
D'r Rambo un d’r Maidenfair— 
Was ware sie 80 zaart? 
So sin die alte sorte leut 
Gans ausgeart bei dere Zeit.” 

These productions are to be considered, however, not so much in the light 
of poems as pictures of life, and if there were no other record it would 
be possible for the scholar of futurity to get from them a correct and quite 
complete idea of the Penna. Dutchman as he still exists upon the Skippack, 
the Conestoga, and at Oley. His industry and thrift, his strong religious 
tendencies verging at times into superstition, his harvestings in the summer 
and his “killings” in the winter, the making of sausage and pannehaas or 
scrapple, and saur krout, the cultivation of flax, the spinning wheel, the 
amusements of himself and wife, the quiltings, carpet-rag parties, and 
apple-butter stirrings, are all with a kindly touch naturally delineated. The 
maid beside the yard fence blowing a horn to call the harvesters to the 
mid-day meal, shows how faithful the limner has been even in minutia. 
There are illustrations upon almost every page, which, though rude, are true, 
and answer well to explain the text. Mr. Fisher is one of the first to 
appreciate the richness of this literary code, and it is to be hoped that his 
effort which deserves high commendation will not be without —— » 


Pressytery or Lenicu.—The Presbytery of Lehigh have printed the 
decennial sermon delivered before it by the Rev. Wallace Radcliffe, at 
Easton, Pa., Sept. 8, 1880. Although this Presbytery dates but from the 
reunion of the Old and New School Churches, there are congregations rep- 
resented in it whose history goes back to the time of the colony. Mr. Rad- 
cliffe refers to that of the church at the Forks of the Delaware, and to that 
of the church of Shawnee in the Delaware Valley. He also pays tribute to 
the perseverance of the Scotch-Irish settlers and to the memory of the mem- 
bers of the Presbytery who have died within the last ten years. 


Wasntneton’s Brrtupay.—It appears from the following extract from 
the New Haven Gazette of March 16, 1786, that it was celebrated in his 
native State in that year as of Old Style. ‘ 

Richmond ( Va.), February 15.—Saturday last (the 11th) being the birth- 
day of his Excellency George Washington (when he entered the 54th year 
of his age), an elegant ball was given on the occasion, at the capital in this 
city, where were a numerous assembly of gentlemen and ladies. T. 
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Tae ALLEGED ORIGINAL SEAL ATTACHED TO THE Roya Grant or Penn- 
SYLVANIA.—It is a matter of regret that the Editors of the Second Series of 
Pennsylvania Archives should have prefaced their last volume (the 8th) 
with a “ Fac-simile of the remaining portion of the waxen seal attached to 
the Charter of the Province of Pennsylvania, granted by Charles II. to 
William Penn,” without some investigation in regard to its authenticity. A 
careful examination of the remaining portion of the legend on the reverse of 
the seal, as reproduced, proves it to be as follows :— 

D:G: MAG: BRI FR: ET: HIB: RE ‘D‘ BRUN: ET LUN: DUX: 

It is a well-known historical fact that, prior to the union with Scotland 
in 1704 during the reign of Queen Anne, the royal title was that of Queen 
(or King) “of England, Scotland, France, and Ireland.” The title was then 
changed to that of Queen (or King) “ of Great Britain, France, and Ireland.” 
It was not until the accession to the throne by the House of Hanover, in 
the person of George L., that the title of “Duke of Brunswick and Lunenburg” 
was added to that of “ King of Great Britain, France, and Ireland.” 

The seal which is stated to have been attached to (what is supposed to be) 
the original Charter of the Province of Pennsylvania, granted by Charles 
II., now in the possession of the Commonwealth (the authenticity of which 
document has been gravely doubted), is in reality an impression of the Great 
Seal of the Province of New York during the Reign of George II. This 
can very readily be seen by comparing it with Plate VII. of the fourth 
volume of O’Callaghan’s Documentary History of New York. As the Great 
Seal of that Province during the reign of George I. was entirely different 
(see Plate VI. of same), it is evident that the seal given in fac-simile could 
not have existed prior to the year 1727 when George II. ascended the throne, 
some forty-seven years after the granting of the Charter of Pennsylvania. 

The full legend of the seal eriginally was as follows :— 
Obverse—SIGILUM: PROVINCLH: NOSTRA: NOVI EBORACT: IN. 

AMERICA Reverse—GEORGIUS: IIT: D-G: MAG: BRI: FR: ET: HIB. 

REX: F: D- BRUN: ET: LUN: DUX: S: R: I- ARC: TH: ET: PR: EL 

W. B. R. 


Rev. Joun Brarnerp To THE Rev. Davin McCrure.—We have received 
from the Rev. R. Randall Hoes, of New Rochelle, N. Y., the following letter 
from the well-known Rev. John Brainerd to the Rev. David McClure. It 
was written at Bridgetown [Mt. Holly], N. Jersey, to Mr. McClure, who 
had just returned from a journey to the Muskingum, whither he had gone 
the summer previous, on a mission to the Delaware Indians. The Dr. Whee- 
lock mentioned in the letter was Eleazar Wheelock, founder and first Presi- 
dent of Dartmouth College, who was zealous in his endeavours to Christianize 
the Indians. The wife of Mr. McClure was a niece of Dr. Wheelock. The 
Mr. Frisbie spoken of was the Rev. Levi Frisbie, who was placed under the 
patronage of Dr. Wheelock with a special view to the missionary service. 
Hie accompanied Mr. McClure to the Muskingum. Other letters on the 
subject, from Brainerd to Wheelock and McClure, will be found in Life of 
John Brainerd, by Dr. Thomas Brainerd, pages 392-402. 

Bripcetown, Mar. 23d, 1773. 
Rev‘ & Dear Sir, 

This most gratefully acknowledges your Fav" of Octobt 21", lately eome 
to hand—and especially your being so large & particular in your History of 
the Divine Dealings & Dispensations in your late painful & hazardous Tour 
among the poor Savages. While I deeply lament & sincerely condole with 
you and Mr. Frisbie, the Disappointment you have met with, particularly at 
Kekalamapahung,—I cannot suitably acknowledge the Goodness of God, 


VoL. 1v.—34 
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nor be thankful enough for the Exercise of his Grace towards you in the 
whole Journey, but especially for the noble stand you was enabled to make 
for Christ, in your Reply to the final Answer to the Pagan-Chieftain & his 
Council.—To “ witness a good Confession” for the Lord Jesus is infinitely 
more worth than all Earthly Treasure; and does much more than compensate 
for any Painfulness we can suffer either in Life or Death. I cannot therefore 
but greatly rejoice that you have travelled the “nine hundred Miles” to 
make an offer of Christ; which you doubtless did repeatedly during your 
Tarry among them. ‘That, and your solemn Testimony for him, when you 
took leave, cannot but redound to the Honor of his ever adorable Name in 
Time & Eternity. Nor are we by any Means to despair with respect to the 
poor Creatures themselves.— W hat they have heard will yet “ prick them in 
the Heart” if the Lord is graciously pleased to speak the word. Oh let us 
unceasingly act for God! All will turn out well in the Sequel. 

My Kindest Regards to Mr. Frisbie.—We are all tollerably well, thro’ 
Divine Goodness. Shall be very glad to see you in the Spring. I have 
heard nothing from Dr. Wheelock this Winter.—Think it would be advisa- 
ble, as far as appears to me now, that you should meet us at the Synod which 
sits in Philadelphia the 3d Wed. in May; when a Board of the Correspon- 
dents may convene. 

That the Lord may ever give you Direction—furnish you abundantly for 
the impo[r]tant Work to which you are called, and greatly bless your Labors, 
is the fervent Prayer of, 

Rev. & Dear Sir, 
your affectionate Brother, 
J. BRainerp. 

P.S. I have heard nothing of Mr. Avery, but shall do the best I can 
with your Letter directed to him. 

Rev. Mr. Maccuvre. 


Correction.—In Vol. III. p. 243, fifteenth line from top, for Westerls 
read Westerlo. On page 245 of same volume, second line from top, for Con- 
necticut read New York. In Vol. IV. p. 317, twenty-seventh line from top, 
9 mo. 7, 1873, should read 11 mo. 7, 1873. On p. 328, eleventh line from 
foot of page, Margaret Cadwalader should read Mary. Same page, seventh 
line from foot, Monthly Meeting should read Meeting for Sufferings. The 
statement on p. 379, that William Rudolph Smith took part in the whiskey 
insurrection is erroneous. It was his father, William Moore Smith. On 
p- 126, seventeenth line from top, for variety read rarity. 





Oucries. 


Josepu Desna, Gov. or Kentucky.—A portrait of Gov. Desha, painted 
for Delaplaine’s Gallery, is in the possession of his descendants. Any in- 
formation that can be furnished regarding him other than that to be found 
in Drake’s Dictionary, particularly regarding his ancestry and the ortho- 
graphy of his name, will be thankfully received. re eB 


A 
Portrait oF Frankiin on 5c. Postage Stamp or 1847.—Cannot some 
one of the Philadelphia members of the Historical Society inform me of 
the source of the portrait of Dr. Benjamin Franklin, which appears on the 
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5c. postage stamp of the issue of 1847? The Post Office authorities at 
Washington are not aware of the origin of the portrait. In 1847, the 
U. 5. Government made its first issue of postage stamps, which consisted 
of two values only, the 5c. head of Franklin, 10c. head of Washington, 
after Stuart’s famous picture. T. Tonton. 

{The portrait is very much like the engraving in the 3d vol. of Sparks’ 
Franklin after the picture by Duplessis, and unless something is known to 
the contrary, we should say it was copied from it.—Eb. ] 


Joun Coats.—Can you tell me of one Dr. John Coats who, aforetime, lived 
in Philadelphia, say, to the year 1779-80? He was at the siege of Quebec, 
and was wounded; served with Arnold in Canada, returned to Philadel- 
phia; raised a corps (company probably), which he commanded; was in 
Philadelphia in 1779 as Deputy G. M. of Masons; came to Easton, Md., 
in 1780, founded the Grand Lodge in 1797. He died in 1810. . 


Witiiam Braprorp’s Letter or 1685.—Mr. Brinton Coxe has called our 
attention to the fact that Oldmixon (Edition of 1703, note, p. 158) quotes 
William Bradford's letter, describing Pennsylvania, printed in 1685. If any 
of our readers can put us in the way of obtaining a copy of this letter for 
republication, we will be greatly obliged to them. EpiTors. 


Replies, 


Tuomas SuttH.—In 4th Pa. Maa., p. 366-67, Sketches of Members of 
the Constitutional Convention, Thomas Smith, of Bedford, it is stated, came 
from Scotland early in life, and was admitted to the Bar in 1757, and in 
1858 served as a captain under Gen. Forbes, died March 31, 1809, aged 73 
years, having been born July 19, 1736. 

His tomb in Christ Church gives his age as 64 years, which would make 
his birth year 1745. 

I desire to know for my Bar list (for I have followed his tombstone and 
foot-note and found him admitted to the Philadelphia Bar Sept. 1777) 
when and where he was admitted to the Bar in 1757? What is the author- 
ity for his birth being on the 19th of January, 1736? and for his being a 
captain under Gen. Forbes? for I believe the captain was some other 
Thomas Smith. 

It is certain Judge Smith was admitted before 1777, as there is no doubt 
a re-admission, and if it was not for the captain’s commission, we might sup- 
pose a clerical error of 10 years in his admission. Can the matter be cleared 
up? Yours truly, 

J. Hitt Marti, 


Gen. St. Crate (vol. iv. p. 329).—The statement in the notice of Gen. 
St. Clair, that Lieut. Denny brought the first news of the defeat of St. 
Clair to the President and Secretary of War, is incorrect. In a letter from 
Gen. Knox, Secretary of War, to Major Isaac Craig, D.Q.M., at Fort Pitt, 
dated December 8, 1791, he says: ‘“ We have received reports of the defeat 
of General St. Clair,” and Lieut. Denny did not arrive in Philadelphia 
until late on the 19th of December. Gen. Knox’s letter is to be found in 
The Am. Hist. Record, ii. 499-500. LG. 

Alleghany, Pa., Nov. 22, 1880. 
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JosEpH SiuMAN oR Stocum (vol. iv. No. 3).—The old records referred to 
by Mr. Miner were in the handwriting of Major Ezekiel Pierce, who wrote 
a very peculiar but, at the same time, distinct and legible hand, and Mr. 
Miner never could have been so mistaken as to read Sluman for Slocum. 
Further, Mr. Sluman wrote a clear hand, and an autograph inclosed for 
your inspection would never be read Slocum. Further, in December, 1775, 
the Connecticut Representatives in Congress, in a letter (in hand), address 
him as Mr. Sluman. Wyomrine Hist. anp Grou. Soctery. 

[There can be no doubt regarding the signature sent us being that of Mr. 
Sluman.—Ep. } 


Lewis Evans (vol. iv. p. 398).—Can there be any doubt that this Lewis 
Evans was the Geographer of Pennsylvania, who, according to Drake, was 
born about 1700; died, 1756? GERMANTOWN. 


Drummonp. McCrenacuan, &c. (vol. iv. p. 398).—Under the portrait of 
Mr. Walter Stewart (Deborah McClenaghan) in Griswold’s Republican 
Court, are the words: “ From an original picture by C. W. Peale, in pos- 
session of Philip Church, Esq., Angelica, N. Y.”. We are under the im- 
pression that the daughter of Gen. Stewart was the wife of a Mr. Church. 
Probably Mr. Walter Stewart Church, of Pottsville, Pa., can give the 
desired information. 


Earty Epition or tHe Prayer Book (vol. iv. p. 127).—A copy of the 
work in question is in the possession of a gentleman of Lancaster, Pa. 
J. H. D 
vw. . . 
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Abercrombie, Col. Robert, 174 


Acadian prisoners, 492 | 


Addison, Judge Alexander, 97 

ALEXANDER, 106 

Alison, Rev. Francis, 94 

Allen, Wm., Chief Justice, 99, 170, 407 

ALLISON, Mary m. » 92 

ALRICKS, Ann, widow of Hermanus, 
91 

Ambruster, Anthony, 417 

Ames, William, 15 

“Andalusia,” seat of N. Biddle, 407 

André, Major John, capture of, and 
treason of Arnold described in a 
letter of Major H. Lee to Thomas 
Sim Lee, 61; mentioned, 380 

Andrews, Robert, 266; Simon, 38 

Andross, Sir Edmund, 19, 101 

Antes, Henry, 213 

ANTHONY, 379 

Anthony House, 56 

A. P.’s, 409 

ARDEN, 359 

Arents, Jacob Classen, 38 

Arets, Lenart, 5, 6, 18 

ARMOR, 364 

Armstrong, Major, 270, 280 

Arnold, Benedict, treason of, described 
in letter of H. Lee, 61; at Saratoga, 
389 

Arthur, Robert, 322 

Ashe’s defeat, account of, 249 

ASHMAN, 3 

ASHTON, 242, 35: 

Atlee, Samuel John, 45 

AUSTIN, 484, 485, 486 














Bacon, John, 59, 173 

Bainbridge, Capt. Wm., dinner given 
to, at City Hotel, 404 

Baird, Patrick, 165 

Baker, Charles H., 51 

Baker, Wm. §., notice of engraved 
portraits of Washington by, 126 

Bank of Pennsylvania, 55 

Baptist church in Phila., 415 

Barbadoes Co. and lot, 56, 57; Store 
and Lot, 415 


) Barclay, David, 429 ; John, 48 ; Robert, 


350, 429 
Barker, Lt., 461 ; Thomas, 452 
Barney, Com. Joshua, 162 
Barracks in Phila., 178 
Barron, Com. James, 489, 498 
BARRY, Capt. John, 237, 486, 487 
Bartlesen, Sebastian, 38 
Barton, T., 127 
BASSETT, 104, 106, 107 


| Bath, town of, in N. Liberties, Phila., 


179 
BATTELL, 255 
Battery, The, Association, Phila., 44 
Baurmeister, Major, 50 
3AYARD, 103, 104, 107, 239 
Baynton family, seat of, 419 
sazely, Admiral, 495 


| Beardsly, Alexander, letter from, 196 
| Beates, Frederick, 173 


Beaumont’s, 138 

Bebher’s Town or Township, 40 

Bebber, Van, Jacob Isaac, 5, 6 

‘* Bedminster,” seat of Baynton family 
and of Gilbert Tennant, 419 

Beer, Edward, 40 

Behagel, Daniel, 5, 19 

BEIL, Sybilla, 217 

BELL, 398 

senezet, John Stephen, and Anthony, 
172 

Berends, Claes, 38 

Berkley, Mr., Washington’s quarters 
at his house, 137 


| Berwyn, Pa., 301 


Bethichem Towwship, Pa., the Jones 
family of, by Rev. J. H. Dubbs, 209 

Betts, Thomas, 141: Zachariah, 142 

Betz, John F., 177 

Bevan, John, 312 

Bible of Collins and Thomas, 2; the 
first printed in America in German, 2 

Biddle, Col. Chapman, 246, 507; 
Charles, 176, 404; Col. Clement, 53, 
149; Edward, 71, 76, 77; Marks, 
John, 78; Nicholas, 407 

Biderman, Ludwig, 35 

Biestkens, Nicholaes, 17 
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BIGHAM, 255 
Bingham, William, m. to Mary Stam- 
per, 48; mentioned, 52, 350; Mrs. 
Wm., 173 
Binns, John, 248 
Bird, Mark, 72 
** Birwood,”’ seat of Robert Vaux, 430 
** Black Boys,’’ The, of Westmoreland 
Co., Pa., 364 
Black Horse Inn, Phila., 180 
Blankets collected for Washington’s 
Army in 1776, 143 
Bleikers, Johannes, 6, 7,19; Peter, 19 
Blewer, Capt. Joseph, 258 
Blodget, Rebecca, 380; Samuel, 381 
Blount, Capt., 152 
**Blue Anchor Inn,”’ Phila., 52 
** Blue Mounts,’’ see Beaumont’s, 
Boardman, Rev. George D., 417 
Bockenogen, Jan Willemse, 22 
Bohemia Manor, Md., 40, 101, 102, 104, 
106 
Bom, Agnes, 26; Cornelis, 20, 21, 26; 
Herman, 31, 32 
Bompard, citizen, commander 
French frigate Ambuscade, 177 
Bonaparte, Joseph, residence of, in 2d 
St., Phila., 49; mentioned, 410, 411 
Bond, Mrs. Phineas, 380; son of, 510 
Bordley, John B., 49 
BOUCHELL, 106, 107 
Boundary, western, of Pa., Col. Por- 
ter’s journal while running it, 268, 
281 
Bowen, Elizabeth Wm., 319 
Bowers, Bathsheba, 48 
sowyer, Thomas, 34 
3oyd, Samuel, 151 
Braddock’s grave, 255 
Bradford, Andrew, 164, 409, 432, 442; 
Thomas, 409; William (1st), 27, 34, 
37, 164, 196, 409, 432, 433, 434, 443, 515 
Brainerd, Rev.J., to Rev. D. McClure, 
513 
Brandt, Albertus, 22, 33 
Brandywine, Britisa loss at battle of, 
121 ; Col. Procter at battle of, 460 
BRECK, Samuel, 48 
Brewer, Capt., 461 
Briar Creek, Ga., account of Ashe’s 
defeat at, 249 
BRINGHURST, 349 
BRINTON, 381 
BRISTOL, 359 
Britons, ancient, 393 
BRITTON, 382 
BROOKE, 295 
BROOKER, 349 
Brown, Christina, 94 
Brown, Henry Armitt, 22; John Car- 
ter, pamphlet reprinted from the 
library of, 446; John Michael, 423 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., 301 
Buchanan, Rev. E. Y., 424, 425 
Buckholtz, Heinrich and Mary, 22 


ow 


5 


of 


| Carpenter, Joshua, 99; 
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Bucks Co., Pa., reluctance of militia 
to join the army in Dec. 1776, 160; 
part taken by, in the Revolution, 161 

Budd, Rachel, d. of Thomas, w. of W. 
Bradford, 409 ; Thomas, 131 

** Budd’s Row,”’ 51 

Bull, Lt. Col. Thos., 120, 121 

Bun, Peter, 38 

BuRD, 100; James, 512 

Burden, Jesse R., 166 

Burge, Samuel, 421 

BURNETT, 493 

Butler, Col. Thomas, 128; Dr., 448 

Butz, Mary, 217 


CADWALADER, John, 317, 328; Mar- 
garet, 319, 328; Martha, 317; Mary, 
514; Thomas, 321, 350 

Cadwalader, Gen. Jolin, 151; letters 
to, from Washington, 139, 140, 152, 
158; house, 2d St., Phila., 48 

Caldwell, Joseph, 236 

Callowhill St., Phila., named after 
Penn’s 2d wife, 176 

Camac, Turner, 350 

CAMPBELL, 344, 3545 

Campbell, Rev. Benjamin, 110 

Canal to unite the Delaware 
Schuylkill, Phila., 401 

Cannon-balls first made in America, 
406 

Cantwell, Edmund, 101 

Capital of U. 8., banks of Delaware 
once selected as site for, 157 

Carmichael, Rev. John, 84, 85, 87 

Samuel, 21, 53, 


and 


99, 196, 449 
Carr, Capt. John, 101; Sir Robert, 35 


| Carrington’s Battles of the Revolu- 


tion, 4th ed., note on, 254 
arrol, Archbishop, 105 
ARUTHERS, 241 

assel, H. Abraham, 24, 25, 41 
Catfish, 273 


Cc 
Cc 
Cc 


| Catholic, Roman, chapel in Phila., 53, 


410; church in Reading, Pa., 69, 71; 
church in Pittsburgh and Allegheny, 
391 

Caton, Wm., 15 

Cattell, Peter, 146 


| CATTO, 106 
Cayuga Historical Society, notice of 


iC 
| 


C 
C 


Cc 


,C 
C 


publications of, 125 

hains across the streets in Phila. on 
market days and Sundays, 166, 414 
halkley, Thomas, 15, 317 

hamplost, residence of Fox family, 
424 

handler, Jane, widow of George, 418 
hapman, John, 161; Dr., his house 
the quartets of Knox and Hamilton, 
1776, 144; Dr. Nathaniel, anecdotes 
of, 173, 405; residence of, 407; 
Samuel, 132 

helson, Jobn, 131 
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Chew, Benjamin, residence of, 52 

Cheyney, Thomas, 86 

Chovet, Dr., 60 

Christ Church, Phila., 167 ; Hospital, 
Phila., 168, 169; records, burials 
1709-1760, Harr to Hob, 113; Hob to 
Jac, 387 ; Jac to Lan, 501; in Read- 
ing, Pa., 78 

CHRYSTIE, 256 

CHURCH, Philip, 516 

Cist, Charles, 172, 418 

City Hotel, 3d St., Phila., 173 

City tavern, 2d St., 54; entertain- 
ments at, 55 

Claggett, William, 399 

Clapier, Lewis, 48 

Clark, Robert, Surveyor Gen. of Md., 
1652, 128 

Clarke, Gen. George Rogers, expedi- 
tion of, 247, 248; mentioned, 200; 
Thomas, 50 

Classen, Cornelius, 38 

Claus, Jacob, 16, 34 

Clause, Laurence, 220 

CLAXTON, 241, 242 

Clay, Slator, 238 

Claypoole, James, 7, 9,19, 20; extract 
from letter of, 1691, 453 

CLYMER, 487 

Clymer, George, 137 

COAKLEY, 375 

Coat of arms of Pa., 121; of N. York, 
396 

Coats, Wm., and family, 179; 
John, 515 

Cobbett, William, his house in 2d St., 
Phila., 171; mentioned, 431 

CocHRAN, Sarah, 91 

Cock, 352 

“‘Coffee House, The Merchants,’’ 54 

Collet, Richard, 449 

Collin, Rev. Nicholas, 44 

Conestoga Indians, letter from Rev. 
Thos. Barton regarding farm of, 119 

Constitutional Convention of Pa., 
1776, biographical sketches of its 
members by W. H. Egle, M.D., 89, 
225, 361 

Coox, Hannah, 34 

CooKE, Mildred, 349 

Cooper, 495 

Cooper, , 406; James E., 423 

Cornbury, Lord, in Phila., 49, 53 

CORNELL, 244 

Corrections, 514 

Corssen, Arent, 102 

Coryell, Lewis S8., his account of 
James Monroe at the battle of Tren- 
ton, 152 

CoTTMAN, 245 

Cotweis, Johann Conrad, 38 

Court House in Phila., 166 

Courtney, Captain, commander of 
British frigate Boston, 177; Her- 
cules, Lt., 455, 460 


Dr. 
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| COWAN, 125 

| Coxe, Thomas, 4 

| COZENS, 255, 256 

Craig, Capt. and Major Isaac, 123, 
248, 260, 288; James, Janet, and 
John, 407, 515; Margaret Campbell, 
letter from, 394 

Craigh, Isaac, letter from, regarding 
Hugh McSwine, 130; note from, 260, 
515; Col. Thomas, 97 

| Crane, William Montgomery, 489 

| Craske, Seth, 4 

| CRATHORNE, Jonathan, 237, 243, 491, 

| 492, 493, 495 

| 


Crefeld, first German 
from, 3 

Crefeld, Pa., 31 

CRESSON, Susanna, 34 
Culbertson, Capt., 120 
Cummings, Alexander, 128 
| Currie, Rev. Mr., 212 
CURRY, 360 
Curtin, Hon. Andrew G., 246 
Curtis, Jehu, 235 
Custom House in Phila., 50 


emigration 


DAHLBO, 354 

DALE, Com. Richard, 237, 347, 486, 
494-500 ; —— 356 

Dallam, Dep. Paymaster Gen., 147 

Dallas, Alexander James, 174, 404 

Danckaerts, Jasper, 193 

Darlington, W. M., the Montours, by, 
218 





| Darrach, Lydia, 49 


| DARRAGH, 398 
Dauphin Co., lawyer’s liaes on, 397 
David, John, 308; John Robert, 308 ; 
Robert, 313; Richard, 312 
DAVIDSON, 96 
Davies, David, 313; John, 310; Rich- 
| ard, 310, 311, 327 
Davis, Lieut. Hezekiah, 120 ; William, 
34; Gen. Wm. W. H., delivered an 
address before Hist. Soc., entitled 
Washington on West Bank of the 
Delaware, 1776, 117-133 
| Dawson, Captain Samuel, inscription 
| on tombstone of, at Pittsburgh, 124; 
Geo. B., 48 
Decatur, Com. Stephen, 49, 405, 489 ; 
Capt. Stephen, Sr., 489 
| Deimer, James, 71, 72, 76,78; John, 
|} 108 
| Delany, Sharp, 55 
DE LA PLAINE or DELAPLAINE, 
Susanna, d. of Nicholas, 34, 352; 
James, 34, 39, 352, 353 
Delavall, John, 21, 196 
Delaware Co., Pa., atlas of, by Benja- 
min H. Smith, 126 
Delaware River, defence of, in the 
tevolution, 82 
DENNY, Ebenezer, 372, 515 
Denny, Gov., his residence, 50 
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Derringer, Henry, maker of noted Evan, Edward, 324 


pistols, 421 Evans, Frances, 92; John, 325; Lewis, 
Desha, Joseph, 514 398, 516; Oliver, place of business, 
Desmond, Daniel, 40 50; mentioned, 56, 178; Samuel, 92; 
Dew, John and §., letter to, from Dr. contributions by, 120, 257 

John Goodson, 1690, 193 EWING, 100 


Dewees, Adrian Hendricks, 23; Cor- Ewing, Gen., 138, 139, 156; Rev. John, 
nelius, 40; Gerhard Hendricks, 23; 266, 267 
William, 40 Exports from Phila., 1759-63, 508 
Dickinson, Gen. P., 139 
Digby, Lord, 426; Admiral Robert, | Fairman, Thos., 19 















426 Fairmount Park includes portion of 
Dilbeeck, Isaac, 9 property of Hugh Roberts, 527 
Dobson, Thomas, 57 Faithorne, artist, 103 
Doddridge, Rev. Joseph, quoted, 130 | Falkner, Daniel, 35, 36, 38; Justus, 
Doeden, Jan, 31, 35 36, 38 
DONNALDSON, John, 344, 345, 499 Falkner’s Swamp, 36 
Dors, Hermann, 38 FARMAR, Edward, 354; Jasper, 354 
Dorsy, John, 172 Farmer, Madam, 451, 452 
Doughty, Capt., 459 Fayerweather, Thomas, 491 
Douglass, Ephraim, letter of, from Federal Constitution, Pa. Convention 

Pittsburgh, 1781, 247; mentioned, to ratify, 128 

393 ; George, 78; Capt. Thomas, 459 | “‘ Female Society for the Employment 
Drinker, Edward, b. 1680, 51 of the Poor,’’ 417 
DRUMMOND, 398, 516 Ferguson, Lt. William, 455, 459 
Duane, William, 414 FINLEY, 243 
Dubbs, Rev. J. H., Jones family of Finney, Archibald, 237; David, 237, 

Bethlehem, Pa., 209 | 238, 239; I lizabeth, 237; John, 107, 
Dubois, Solomon, 40 108, 2 5, 236, 258, 239; 
Ducket, Thomas, 452 | Robert, 234, 239; Walte : 508 
DUFFIELD, 243 Fire engine in = ila. 1706, 59 
Duffy, Lt. Patrick, 455, 457 FISHER, 244, 353 
Dunbar, Col., 53 Fisher, Joshua , "SI. 52, 408; Miers, 
Duncan, Mrs. Margaret, and the 408, 427; Samuel Rowland, 

church built by, in 13th St., 402 Fitch, John, 56, 161, 178 
Dungan, Rev. Thomas, 431 Flag prese mted to John Paul Jones, 
Duplouvys, Jan, 28 | 486; Preble’s History of, of U. s.; 
Duponceau, P. §S., 54 | 393; of W estmoreland County, Pa., 
Dyer, Mary, 425 | 394 

FLETCHER, 382 
Edd, John, 313, 316; Will, 313 Forbes, Gen. —, _ fune ral of, 53 
Edward, John, 324; William, 324 Forrest, Thomas, Capt. and Lt. Col., 
Edwards, Morgan, quoted, 131; men- 154, 290, 455, 407, 470 
tioned, 416 Fort Beversrede, 102 


Egle, Wm. H., contributions by, bio- Fort Wilson, view of, 122 
graphical sketches of members of Fortifications, British, at Phila., 181, 
the Convention of 1776, 89, 225, 361 ; 182 





History of Pa., new edition, 253 FOSTER, 352 
Elbert, Gen. Saml., see Egbert, 250 FOWLER, 343 
Electricity, early experimenters in, Fox family and seat of, 424 

398, 399 Fox, George, imbibes views of Men- 
Ellenborough, Earl of, 426, 427 nonites, 15 ; James, 131; Mary, mar- 
Ellicott, Andrew, 266, 267, 270 ried to Thomas Procter, 454 
ELuiotTtT, Andrew, 426; Daniel, 91; Fox Hunting Club, 177 

Elizabeth, 91; Matthew, 248 FRANCIS, 107 
Ellis, Rowland, 301, 312, 322, 324, 325; ‘‘ Francis and Dorothy, the,” arrives, 

Thomas, 307, 311, 327 1685, 22 
ELLWESTEN, 232 Franklin, Benjamin, 283; portrait of, 
ENGLE, 353, 354 on postage stamp, 514; Deborah to, 
Engle, Paul, 33, 36 510; Walter and Thomas, 55 
Ephrata Printing Press, 120 FRENCH, | 109; Catharine, 108: 
Epply, Heury, 172 Elizabeth,’ 234; Col. John, query 


Eustace, Major, killed in a duel with regarding, 255; Mary,‘ 240; Robert, 
Col. Andrew Porter, 288 100, 107 
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French frigate Ambuscade, 177 

Frey, Heinrich, in Pa. before Penn 
landed, 19; mentioned, 22 

Fried, Paul, 40 

Friends Press in Phila., 434, 442 

Fry, Col. Joshua, 511; Heury, 511 

Fuller, Abraham, 193; John, 192 

Fulton, Alexander, grandfather of 
Robert, 81; Robert in Phila., 56; 
nationality of, 131 

Furly, Benjamin, 4, 7, 9, 36, 37, 40 


Gaetschalck, Jacob, 38 

Galbraith, Col., 92 

GARANER, James, 240 

Garrett, William E., 51 

Gates, Gen. H., 148, 151 

Gaukes, Ydse, persecution of, 13 

Geissler, Daniel, 33, 36, 37 

Gelli ur Cochiat /, 320 

GEORGE, Edward, 327; Jesse, 327; 
Joseph, 105; Rebecca, 327 

Geo. IL. or ILI., effigy of, in Phila., 
410 

George Inn, The, in Phila., 171 

Gerckes, Anthony, 38 

German element in Pa., 2, 3; quarter 
of, in Phila., 175 

Germantown alluded to, 194; Col. Proc- 
ter at, 461; settlement of, and causes 
which led to it, by Samuel W. 
Pennypacker, 1-41; market, prison, 
stocks, and schools in, 39 

Gerritts, Lambert, 23; William, 23 

Gibbon, Wm., 84 

Gloria Dei Church, Phila., 44 

GopFREY, Eleanor, 211; Elizabeth, 
212; Hannah, 212; Jane, 212; John, 
212; Lucy, 212; Rebecca, 212 ; Sarah, 
212; Seaborn, 212 ; Thomas, 211, 212; 
William, 212 

GOLDSBOROUGH, 380 

Goodson, John, M.D., mentioned, 176; 
letter from, to W. Penn, 192 | 

GorRDON, 107, 109, 110 

Gosses, Hemine, 16 

Gottschalek, George, 36 

Gove, Richard, 131 

Graeme, Patrick, 209; Thomas, 209 

Grange, Arnoidus de la, 103, 449 

GRANT, 96 

Gray, Kobert, 370 

Graydon, Alexander, quoted, 53, 54 

Green, William, 152 | 

GREENBERRY, 109 | 

Greene, Gen. N., quartered at house 
of Robert Merrick, 1776, 144, 145 

GREGOROFFSKY, Helen, married to 
Miers Fisher, Jr., 428 

Griffith, Edward, 319; Hugh, 322;/| 
James, 322 j 

Guild, John, 154 

Gurney & Smith, 49 


Gustavus Adolphus, portrait of, 117 


Haga, Godfrey, 172 

HAGY, William, 217 

Half-King or Seruniyattha, 251 

HALL, 243, 244, 255, 353, 354 

Hall, Charles, 131; David, 2: 

Halle Reports to be reprinted, 388 

Hallock, Capt. William, 495 

Hamilton, Alexander, 144, 146; James, 
53 

Hammond, Geo., British Minister, 
residence of, 50 

Hancock, Gen. Winfield 8., 246 

HAND, 499 

Harberdinck, Levin, 36 

Hardenberg, John L., journal of, pub- 
lished by Cayuga Hist. Soc., 125 

Harmens, Trientje, 38 

Harmer, Lt. Col. Josiah, 279, 459; 
William, 59 

Harper family, 423 

Harris, Joseph 8., biographical sketch 
of Robt. Smith, by, 79; Jolin, 157; 
wife of, 159 

Harrison, Francis, letter from, 1690, 
201; George, 406; George L., 166; 
John, 183; Thomas, 183 

HART, 355 

Hart, Jo., clerk of Meeting, 1688, 30; 
adherents of G. Keith, 131; maker 
of mineral water, 57, 410, 411 

Hart, Joseph, 161 

Hartranft, Hon. John F., 246 

Hartsfelder, Jurian, 19 

Hasevoet, Abraham, 5, 19 

Haverford, Pa., 302 

Hay, John and Mary, 91 

Hay Scales, Hughes’, 2d St., 402 

Hayes, Patrick, 489; Mrs., 487; 
Thomas, 319, 489, 498 

Hayhurst, John, his house the quar- 
ters of Gen. Sullivan, 144, 146 

Hazlewood, Capt. John, 82 

Head, Joseph, 404 

HELLER, Samuel, 217 

Helm, Henry, 131, 132; Peter, 252 

Hendricks, Barnt, 38; Gerhard, 23, 
28; Sytje, wife of Gerhard, 23; Wil- 
lem, 36 

Hendrickson, Evert, 484 

Hennepin, Louis, 395 

Henneston, Edward, 99 

Henrichs, Peter, 16 

HENVIS, 242 

HERMAN, Ephraim A., 100, 101, 102, 
103, 104, 105, 106 

Hermanns, Reynier, 2¢ 

HERRING, 496 

Hewes, R. T., of Tea Party, 398 

Hildeburn, Charles R., contributions 
of, 113, 383, 501 

Hill, R., letter from 1690, 197 





| Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 


Proceedings of, 117, 246, 507 
Hockley, Mr., 119 
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Hoedt, Caspar, 33, 34 

Hotitman, Geo. J. W., 246 

HOGAN, 242 

Holland, John, 199 

HOLME, 356 

Holmes, Thomas, extract from letter 
of, 1691, 452 

Holtzhooven, Jacob Gerritz, 38 

Hope & Co., bankers, 405 

Hoppin, Lloyd, 507 

Hore, Jolin, 107, 108 

Horekill, 35 

Horn, Hannah, 216 

Hospital, Christ Church, Phila., 168; 
Episcopal, 185 

Hosters, Willem, 38 

Houfer, Frank, 36 

Howe’s, Sir William, 
Phila., 49 

Howell, Mrs., keeps Slate Roof House, 
53; Major Richard, 395 

Hoyt, Hon. Henry M., delivers an 
address before the Hist. Soc. of Pa., 
entitled Brief of Title in the Seven- 
teen Townships, Luzerne Co., Pa., 
117; mentioned, 246 

Hugh, Cadwalader ap Thomas ap, 308 

Hughes, Humphrey, 308; Joseph, 308 

HULEN, Rebecca, 212 

Humphrey, Jo., 316 

Humphreys, Joshua, Naval Construe- 
tor, 45; Capt. Riehard, 350 

Humpton, Col. Richard, 136 

Hunt, Abraham, 149; Benj. P., 184; 
Isaac, father of Leigh, 232 | 

Hutchins, Thomas, 249, 266, 267 

Hutchinson, George, 131; Matthias, 
141 

Hutton, 238 

HuUYBERTS, 100 


quarters in 


IN DEN HOFFEN, Annecke, 37; Evert, | 

Gerhard, 37, 40; Hermann, 37, 
40; Peter, 37 

Indians, see Conestoga Indians, 119 

Ingham, Dr. Jonathan, 157 

INGLIS, 111 | 

Ingraham, 
garding his father, 417 

Inn, Prince of Wales, 57; Wool-pack, | 
58 | 

Inns in Phila., 1890 } 

Insurance Co. of N. A., 53 

Isaacs, Jacob, 19 


Q7. 
oly 


Edward D., incident re- | 


Jackson, Benjamin, 492 

Jacobs, Capt., an Indian chief, 130; 
Isaac, 40; John, 40 

Jamison, Capt. John, 160 

Jansen, Dirck, 38; Imily, 37; Joseph, 
37; Klas, 31, 40; Reynier or Reimer, 
36, 37, 433, 436, 437; books printed 
by, 458, 439; mentioned, 440, 443; 
Stephen, 37; Tiberius, 37 

J AQUIS, 356 
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JARMAN, 485 

J AUNCEY, James, 426 

JAWERT, 101, 105 

Jawert, Balthasar, 5; Johannes, 36 

Jay, Sir James, in England with Rev. 
W. Smith, 375 

Jeffries, Wm., Capt. of ship Concord, 7 

Jetis, Mrs., 449 

JEKYLL, 101 

Jobson, Samuel, 452 


John, Anne, 323; Cadwallader, 322; 
Elizabeth, 311; Griffith, 323; Hugh, 
313; John ap, 312; Jonett, 308; 


Rees, 324 

Johnes, Thomas, 399 

Johnston, Archibald, 500; George, 
quoted, 103; Capt. Henry, 495; 
Henry P., his review of Jones’s 
History of N. Y., 306; reply from, 
100; Dr. Robert, 226; Capt. William, 
495 

JONES, , 256; Ann, 210; Anne, w. 
of John ap Thomas, 323; Cadwala- 
der, 320; David, 320, 321, 325; Ed- 
ward, 312, 313, 314, 316, 317, 324, 325, 
328; account of, 313; Eleanor, w. 
of John, 212, 216; Eleanor, d. of 
Joseph, 216, 217, Elizabeth, d. of 
Joseph, 217; Ellen, Griffith, 
210; Hannah, w. of Joseph, 216, 217; 
d. of Joseph, 217 ; James, 317 ; Jesse, 
212; John, 214, 215; s. of Joseph, 
217; Jonathan, 212, 215, 317, 323; 
Jonathan, Jr., 325; Joseph, 214, 215, 
216, 217; Katherin, 321; Levi, 212, 
213 Lewis, 323; Lucy, 212; 








320; 


213, 215; : 
Mary, 210, 319; Peter, 212, 215; 
Richard, 324; Robert, 318, 320; 


Samnel W., 317; Sarah, w. of John, 
210, 214; Sarah, 323; Sidney, 319; 
Thomas or Thomas ap John, 320, 
321, 323; Thomas, 212, 319 

JONES Family of Bethlehem, Pa., by 
Rev. J. H. Dubbs, D.D., 209 


| Jones, Griffith, 423; H. G., letter from, 


regarding dinner to G. J. Penn, 412; 
Capt. Jacob, 489; J. Pringle, 71; 
Judge Joel, 291; John Paul, flag 
presented to, 486; sword of, 486 ; 
mentioned, 496, 497 ; Judge Thomas, 
notice of, observations on his Hist. 
of N. Y., 396 

JONES, John, 209, 210, 211, 212, 213, 
214, 215 

Jordan, John, seat of, 423 

Joris, David, 15, 18 


Karsdorp, Harmen, 38 

Kassel, Arnold, 23, 33, 34; Elizabeth, 
23; Heinrich, 16; Johannes, 23, 24, 
32: Mary, 25; Peter, 23; Sarah, 23; 
Ylles, 24 

Kasselberg, Hendrick, 31 

Kastner, Paul, 31, 


| Kearsley, Dr. Jolin, 167, 168, 179 
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KEEN, Elias,’ 352; George,’ 359; Ja- 
cob,’ 355; James,’ 242; John, 352; 
John,’ 242; Joseph, 416; Mary, ’ 244, 
491; Matthias,* 347; Rebecca,’ 353; | 
Sarah,’ 484; Susannah,’ 343 

Keen, G. B., descendants of Jéran 
Kyn by, 99, 234, 343, 484 

Keim, Benneville, 78; Geo. de B., 78; 
Henry M., Episcopal Church in 
Reading, Pa., by, 66 

Keimer, Samuel, 443 


Keith, George, 33, 34; adherents to, 


131; Sir Wim., residence of, 50; Wil- 
liam, his residence the quarters of 
Washington in 1776, 144, 145 


Kelpius, Johannes, 35, 36 

Kemler, Dr. Johannes, 5 

Kentucky, emigration to, 
1779, 512 

Keurlis, Peter, 6, 7 

Key, John, the first born, 175 

Keyser, Dirck, 28; Lionart, 28 

Killen, William, 240 

KIMBALL, 381 

King, Judge Edward, 411 

KiInG, Hannah and John, 217 ; James, 
228 

Kinnersly, Ebenezer, 415 

KINSELL, 380 

KIRKPATRICK, 98 

Kirkpatrick, Abraham, inscription on 
tombstone of, 125 

Kite, William. 30; 
411 

KLANG, 399 

Klever, Peter, 31, 35 5, 37 

Klincken, Arent, 26, “ 39 

Klosterman, Basecke, 

Klumpges, Jacob yaa el 31 

KNOWLES, 350, 351, 355 

Knox, Gen. Henry, 144, 146, 292, 301, 
457, 468, 515 

Knyphausen’s quarters - Phila., 49 

Kolb, Henry, 40; Jacob, 4 ; Johannes, 
40; Martin, 40 

Koss, 24 

Kollock, Jacob, Jr., 108, 236 

Koster, Henry Bernhard, 34, 35 

Kramer, Andries, 33; Andris, 31 

Krey, Jan, 38, 40 

Krider’s gun-store, 407 

Krisheim, Pa., 31 

Kunders, Thones, 6, 32; Tunes, 9 

Kuster, Arnold, 17, 33, 34; Gertrude, 
4; Hermannus, 17, 34, 40; Johan- | 
nes, 34, 38, 40; Paulus, 34 

Kyn, Jiéran, the founder of Upland, 
the descendants of, by G. B. Keen, | 
99, 234, 343, 484; corrections in 508 


from Pa., 


Nathan, 434, 440, 


Labadists in Maryland, 103 

Lacey, John, 162 

Lacock, Abner, U. 8S. Senator from 
Pa., sketch of, by James M. Swank, 
202 





| Letitia Court, 5 
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Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., 
named, 291 

Lafayette, Gen., 291, 292; to J. F. 


Mercer, 257 

LAIRD, 98 

Lambing, Rev. A. A., notice of his 
Hist. of Catholic Church in Pitts- 
burg, etc., 391 


Land Titles of = 391 


Lane, Edward, 

Lanning, David, 152, 154, 155 

Latham, Mr., uses Geo. Ord’s list of 
obsolete words in an edition of 


Johnson’s Dictionary, 47 
LAUGHLIN, 244 
Laughry, Col., 248 
Laurens, Jan, 5, 19, 20, 21 
LAWRENCE, 355 
LAWSON, 106, 107 
Leamy, Miss, 183 
LEBO, 370 
Lebrun, Johannes, 5 
‘Ledger office,’’ 2d St., 51 


Lee, Capt., 290; Major Henry, letter 
of, to Thomas Sim Lee, describing 


treason of Arnold and capture of 
André, 61 

LEECH, Toby, 244, 245 

Lehigh, Pa., Presbytery of, 512 

Leib, Dr. Michael, 418 

Leiper, Thomas, 422 

Lensen, Jan, 6, 17, 18, 20, 

LERCH, David, 217 

Lesher, John, sketch of, 89 

58, 59 

Levering, Gerhard and Wigard, 26 

Levick, Dr. James J., John ap 
Thomas and his friends by, 301; 
an old Welsh pedigree by, 471 

Lewis, Cadd, 319; David, 50; Dr., 125 
Ellis, 321; James, 326; Lawrence, 
quoted regarding ‘double dating, 3; 
notice of his Land Titles of Phila., 
391; Thomas, 86 

Lightning rod, first put up in Phila., 


26, 33 


LINCOLN, 294, 380, 382 
Lincoln, Gen. Benjamin, 458 
Linderman, Jan, 36 

5 INDMEYER, 238, 258 


Lisle, Henry, 49 
“Little Belt Place,” Phila., 47 
“Little Bohemia,’’ 101, 102 
LIVINGSTON, 353 
Lloyd, Charles, 312, 326; David, 
extract from _— of, 1691, 452; 


395 


Thomas, 312, 3 

LOBENGIERE, | sketch of, 
89 

Lockerman, Vincent, 236 

Logan, James, 15, 21, 40, 53 

Loller, Robert, sketch of, 90 

London Coffee House, 59 

Loof, Anthony, 31 


Lorentz, Heinrich, 38 
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Lossing, Benson J., correction of state- 
ment of, 146 

Lott, Capt., 160 

Lotteries for Episcopal Churches at 
Phila., Reading, York, Carlise, and 
Molattin, 74 

Lowery, Ak 
mentioned, 2 

Loxley’s house, 49 

Lucken, Jan, 6, 7, 17 
liamsen, 7 

Lukens, Abel, 


xander, sketch of, 90; 


; Mercken Wil- 


18; John, 266 


Lutherans, German, in Reading, Pa., 
1763, 69 

Lutke, Daniel, 35 

Luzerne Co., Gov. Hoyt’s address on 
Brief of Title in the Seventeen 
Townships of, 117 | 


MaAckKEY, John, sketch of, 92 


266 | 





Madison, James, Bishop of Va., 
MAGEE, Richard, 241 
MAGILL, Edward H., 372 
Markham, Gov. Wm., 53 

MARKLE, C. P., 89 
MARSHALL, 382 
Marsteller, Philip, sketch of, 95; Fred- 


erick, 95 
MARTIN, 112, 343 
Martin, Robert, sketch of, 95; Capt. 


Wnm., 127, 260 


Mason and Dixon’s line, completion 


of, 267 

Masonic Lodge in Lodge Alley, 55; in 
Phila., 407, 408 

MASSE Y, 242 

Mastricht, Von, Dr. Gerhard, 5 

M ther, pe sph, recommended for 


minister of church in Reading, 67; 
Richard, inscription on tombstone 
of, at Pittsburgh, 12+ 
Matlack, Timothy, sketch of, 92 
Maurice, Edward, 3138 
Mavs, 255 
MAXWELL, 109 
May, James, 78 





Maypoles in Phila., 69 

McCALL, 108, 343, 350, 487 | 

McCall, Archibald, 48, 404; George, 
99, 426 

McCalla, Capt. William, 160 

McCann, Rev. John, 24) | 

McCLEAN, Mary, 90 

McClelland, Alexander, 93; John, 
sketch of, 93 

McCormack, Alexander, 248 

McDowELL, 292, 369 

McELWEE, 331 

McJUNKIN, 08 | 

McKean, Sarah, 48 | 

McKEAN, Thomas, 237, 238 

McKEEN, 295 

McLean or McClain, Col., 281, 282, 


283, 284 


| Meschianza, 


Moore, James, 


Index. 


McLene, James, Wil- 
liam, mentioned, 
McLonen, Daniel, 
McCMULLEN, 240 
McMullen, Wm., at battle of German- 


sketch of, 93; 
93 


238 


town, 461 
McNe os John, 82 
McNeely, Robert, 358, 359 
M’Phe rgon, Major (British), 249 
MCPHERSON, Edward, 95; Robert, 


sketch of, 94 


MecSwine, Hugh, account of the cap- 


ture of, by the Indians, and his es- 
cape, 130 

Meels, Hans Heinrich, 38 

Melin, George, 258 





their Confession of Faith 
translated into English, 27; their 
origin, hang in New Netherlands in 
1662, 34; in Penna., see Settlement 


Mennonites, 





of Germantown, 1 
Mercer, Francis and J. F., Washing- 
ton and Lafayette to, 256, 257; 


Hugh, 146 

Meredith, Reese, 487 

Merian, Caspar, 5 

Merion, Pa., contribution to the history 
of, by Dr. James J. Levick, 301 

Merlau, Von, Johanna Eleanora, 5 

Merrick, Robert or Samuel, his house 
the quarters of Gen. Greene, 1776, 
114, 145 

scene of, 45 


Mickle, Samuel, 417 
MIDDLETON, 110 
Mifflin, Gov. Thos., 466, 467 


iles, Col. Samuel, 459 








ian, Alice , oe? 4 Hans, 31, 37; Mar- 
M: itteus, 33; Matthias, 37 
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Miller, p Pate tham, sketch of, 96 
Miln, Rev. Jo hn, 108 
MILNER, 343, 344, 349, 499 
Mineral water, firs* manufactured in 
Phila., 57 
| Minnesota Hist. Society, collections 
of, noticed, 395 


** Mio-qua-coo-na-caw,’”’ 
at Pittsburg, 123 

Mitchell, Abraham, 421 

Molaiton, congregation at, 66, 

70 


Moll, —— 103 


tombstone of, 


68, 69, 





Monro, George, 2° 8; James, men- 
tione d, 141, 156; account of battle of 
Trenton, by, 152 

MONTGOMERY, 398, 493, 499, 500 

Montgomery, Gen., monument to, 128, 

29 

Montours, the, by W. M. Darlington, 

218; mentioued, 255 


Moopy, John and William, 238 
141; John, 'sketch of, 


97; Wm., 378 
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Moore, Rebecca, wife of Rev. W. | Oath taken by Capt. Porter at Valley 
Smith, 377 Forge, 500 

More, Nicholas (Dr.), a letter from, | OGDEN, 360 
etc., relating to Pennsylvania, re- | Ohio Court House, 27 
print of pamphlet of 1687, 445; men- Oil of vitriol, first manufactory of, in 
tioned, 356 U. S., 183 

Morgan, Rev. Abel, 356; Cadd, 315; | Olstuago, 221 
Francis, 72; Jacob, sketch of, 98; Op de Trap, Hermann, 31 


Rev. R. U., 71 Op “— Graeff, cere 6, 9, 17, 18, 
Morning Star ship, 319 8 ; Dirck, 6, 7, 18, 28, 32, 33; 
Morris, 370; Anthony, 26, 210; Dan- Hermann, 6,7, 9, tr, 18, 23, 32, 33, 34 ; 

iel, 210; Israel, 210, 211; John, 210, Sr., 17; —, 4, 

211; Sarah, widow of Israel, 210 Ord, George, life of Wilson by, 47; his 


Morris, Anthony, 30; Richard, letter collection of obsolete words, 47; 
from, 1690, 201; Robert, 52; Samuel, George, 258, 402; John, 47, 258, 402 


424 Ormsby, inscription on stone to the 
Morrison, Robert, 238 memory of John and Jane O., at 
MorsgE, 8S. F. B., 243 Pittsburgh, 124 
Moyston, Edward, keeper of New! Orrick, Wm. Pendleton, 78 

Tavern, 2d. St., 55 Osborne, John H., residence of, proba- 
Muhlenberg, 3; Henry Melchior, 9 bly the quarters of Washington, 
Muirhead Jobn, 154 | 1776, 137 
MULLER, "39 Ostuega, 221 
Muller, Elizabeth and Frederick, quo- | Oswald, Eleazer, to the National Con- 

ted, 17; George, 38 vention, giving an account of his 
Murphy, Henry C., reprint of rare services, 252 

——— st in possession of, 330 Ots-on-wacken, 221 
Murray, Rev. Alexander, 66, 67, 68, | Otto, Dr. Bodo, 214 

69, 70, 71, 74, 77 OWEN, 381 
Muskingum, Moravian towns on, 247 | Owen, Edd, 313; Evan, query regard- 
Muster roll of Procter’s Company, ing, 255; Griftith, 325; Lewis, 310, 

1776, 455; of Capt. Porter’s Com-| 325; Robert, : 308, 317, 319; Roland, 

pany, 299, 300 325; Thomas, 322 

Oxenstiern: 1, portrait of, presented to 
NASH, 256 Hist. Soc., 117 
Nash, Gen. Francis, 460 Oxford Chure h, 424 
Navy Yard, Phila., 45 Oztenwacken, 222 


Nead, Benjamin M., sketch of Thomas 
Procter by, 451 


Page, John, 266 





Neely, Willi: a“ 141, 156° Paine Family Records, notice of, 122 ; 

Negley, W. letter from, 395; Thomas, 349 

Neuss, Jan, 36 30 PAINE, Thomas, 241 

NEVILLE, 352 PAINTER, Israel, 89 

Neville, Joseph, 267, 270 PANNEBEC KER or PANNEBAKEERS, 

Newberry, John, 40 Heinrich, 24, 37, 40 

Newton, Brian, 102 Papen, Heivert, 23, 27, 32, 33 

Newtown, Pa., the quarters of Wash- | Paper mill, first in the Colonies, 1690, 
ington, 1776, 146, 157 2, 27, 196 

New York, correct arms of, 396 Parish, David, 404, 405 

Nicholson, Capt. James, 497 Parke, John, lines of, quoted, 239 

Nicola, Col. Lewis, 181: query regard- | PARKER, Elizabeth, marries Andrew 
ing, 255; mentioned, -.00 Porter, 292; meets Washington, 293; 

NIGHTINGALE, 345 James P., 294; Robert, 294 

NITSCHMAN, Mrs. Maria, 217 Parker, Capt., 291, 292 

NIXON, 378, 380, 487 PARNELL, 493 

Nixon, Lt. Col., 139, 140 PARR, 97 


Noble, Abel, 419, 420; Samuel and | Paschall, Stephen and Thomas, 406 
William, 419; Job and Richard, | PAstortvus, Christian, and descend- 


420 ants, 7 
NORDENLIND, 258 Pastorius, Francis Daniel, translation 
Nordyke, Jacob, 16 from Latin verses of, 1; advice to 
Norris, Isaac, 36 his children, 8; mentioned, 2, 4, 5,7, 
Notes and queries, 118, 247, 388 8, 9, 19, 20, 21, 25, 28, 31, 32, 33, 35, 





NuTMAN, 360 253, 434, 435; devises seal of Ger- 
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mantown, 32; John Samuel, and 
Henry, sons of F. D., 8 
Paton, John, 71, 72, 76 
PATTEN, John, 360 
Patte “son, , 406 
Patton, Mr., 248 ; Robert, 53 


| 

** Paxton a 7119 

Pedigree, an old Welsh, 471 

Pegg, Daniel, 177 | 

Pelison, Monsie sur, 450 

Pemberton, Israel, 9 

Penn, Granville John, 
the “Letitia House,” 

Penn, Hannah, 447 

Penn, John, his house in 3d St., 52 

Penn, John (The American), birthday 
ode to, by scholars of F. D. Pasto- 
rius, 253 

Penn, William, sells a to Jacob 
Tellner, 3; mentioned, 4, 5, 26, 
44, 49, 53, 58; to Jas. Logan, 15, 21; 
invites Mennonites to Pa., 18; pam- 
phlet by, 329; Dr. More’s letter to, 
1687, 447 

Penn, Wm., Jr., 170 

Penn, society for commemorating the 
landing of, 59 

Pennepack Baptist Meeting House, 
43 


entertained at 
58, 412 


ay: 
ob, 


Coat of Arms of, 121; 
letters and abstract of letters from, 
pamphlet printed 1691, 187; early 
letter from, 314; information and 
direction to persons inclined to settle 
in, reprint of a pamphlet supposed 
to be by Wm. Penn, 329; letters 
from Dr. More and others relating | 
to, in 1687, 447; seal of, mistake re- | 
garding one attached to charter, 513 | 

Pennypacker, Samuel W., settlement 
of Germantown by, 1 

Perry, James, sketch of, 225; Samuel, 
108 

Peter, William, 


~” 
Pennsylvania, 


British Consul, 428 
Peters, Wm., Sec. of Land Office, 72 | 
Petersen, Isaac, 38 | 
Peterson, Johann Wilhelm, |“? 
| 


PETTIT, Thos. McKean, ~h 

a in 1690, 194; Insurance | 
Co. of, 51; Land Titles of, 391 | 

Physick, eck letter to, from Rev 
Thos. Barton, 119; Dr. P. S8., 57 

PiGaGort, Alice, 37 ; John, 37 

Pittsburgh Memorials, letter from 
Bishop Upfold regarding, 122; early | 
records of, 130; affairs in, 1781, let- | 
ter from Ephraim Douglass, 247 ; | 
early execution in, 254; Pittsburgh 
and Allegheny Catholic Church in, | 
391 


Plockhoy, Pieter Cornelisz, 35 
© Pluck, Col.,’’ 419 | 
PLUMER, George and Margaret, 91 | 
Plumsted, Alderman Wm., 57 


PoE, 226 


| Preble, Rear-Admiral G. H., 


Index. 


Poole St. changed to Walnut, 407 

Porter, Col. and Gen. Andrew, sketch 
of life of, by Wm. A. Porter, 261; 
his duel with Eustace, 287; letter 
from, 289; letter of, to his son James 
M., 208 ; muster roll of his company, 
299, 300; copy of oath taken by, at 
Valley Forge, 300; portrait of, pre- 
sented to Soc., 507; son of Geo. B., 
296; Gen. Andrew P., son of Jas. 
R., 297; David R., 296; Elizabeth, 
292; George B., 292, 296; James 
Madison, 291, 297; Ewing, 
295; Robert, 282, 283 291, 294; 
Thomas, ske stch of, 2 my 

Porteus, James, 411, 

Portraits of oflicers a ‘the 
from Pa., 127 

POTTER, James, sketch of, 225 

PoTTS, Jane, 185 

Potts, Thomas, sketch of, 226; 
155; Wm. John, contribution of, 

POWELL, 356 

Powell, Joseph, sketch of, 227 

Pratt, Henry, 174 

Prayer Book printed at Ephrata, Pa., 
1767, 127, 516 


John 


» 
’ 285, 


Revolution 


Stacy, 
120 


his His- 


tory of the Flag quoted, 487, 489; 
notice of, 393 
Price, Evan, 72; F., 76; John, 72, 78; 





Rebecca, 78; Richard, 319 

Priestley, Joseph, 183 

Printing, early, in Phila., 432 

Procter, Francis, 454, 455; Col. John, 
of Westmorland Co., flag of his com- 
pany, 394; Col. Thomas, of oo oo 
sketch of, by B. M. Nead, ; let- 
ter from, to Gov. Mifflin, ier 

Provost, Gen. Augustine, defeats Gen 
Ashe at Briar Creek, 249 

| Pru “* N, 360 

| Pugh, ‘apt., 459 

, aly Col. Robert, 128 





Quaker protest against slavery, 1688, 
30 
Quakers and Mennonites, 15 


Radnor, Pa., 302 

Railroad, 1st in America, 422 

RALSTON, John, sketch of, 227 

RAMBO, 354 

RAMSAY, 108 

Randall, Josiah, 404 

RANDOLPH, 101 

Rankin, John and James, mentioned, 
228; Wm., sketch of, 228; Col. Wm. 
R., of York, Pa., 128 

RAWLE,« Francis, 21, 131; William, 24 

Raynal, Abbe, misquoted by Gray- 
don, 54 

tead, Charles, 131; George, 238, 240; 
George C., 489; James, 71, 72, 78 
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Reading, Pa., Episcopal church in, by Rush, Dr. Benjamin, 148; Richard, 


Henry M. Keim, 66 his account of Col. Porter’s duel 
Readman, John, 452 | with Eustace, 287 
Rebenstock, Johannes, 38 | RUTTER, 243 
REDWOOD, Sarah, d. of Wm., 427 | Rutter, Thomas, 94 
REED, 371 Rutters, Kvenradt, 9 
Reed, Gen. Joseph, 461, 464 Ryker, Dr., 141 


Rees or Reese, Edward, 305, 313, 314, | Ryndertz, Tjaert, persecution of, 14 
324; Evan, 313, 316; John W., 313; 


Wm., 240 St. Augustine’s Manor, 100, 102, 104 
Religious denominations in Reading, | St. Clair, Gen. Arthur, letter from, to 

Pa., 1763, 68 Council of Pa., 290; mentioned, 392, 
Remke, 27; Govert, 5, 17, 19, 39 | §15 


Renberg, Dirck, 38, 40; Michael, 38; | ’S Alt Marik-Haus Mittes iu D’r Sch- 
Wilhelm, 38; William, 40 | tadt un Die Alte Zeite, by H. L. 
REYNIERS, 100 Fisher, notice of, 512 
Reynolds, Gen. John F., his portrait | Sample, Capt. Robert, 160 
presented to the Hist. Soc. of Pa.,, SANDELANDS, Anne,‘ 240; Mary,‘ 


246 | 241; Sarah,‘ 242 
Rhoads, Henry, sketch of, 229; Peter, | Sandelands, Jonas, 99 
sketch of, 229 Saur, Christopher, 2 
Rich, Tho, 313 SAVAGE, 226 
tichard, Morris, 322 Say family burying ground, 410 
RICHARDS, Sarah, 183 Scarborough, Earl of, married to a 
RICHARDSON, 238, 362, 508 descendant of Jéran Kyn, 496 
RIDGELY, 109, 110, 111, 112 | Schaffer, Isaac, 31 
Rittenhouse, David, 3, 82, 229, 263, | Scheffer, Dr. J. G. De Hoop, 41 
266, 267, 268 | Scherkes, David, 20, 34 
Ritter, Lt., 461 | Scheuten genealogy quoted, 17 
Rittinghuysen, Gerhard, 27; Klaas, | Schlegel, Christopher, 38; see also Sla- 
27; Willem, 2, 27, 35 gle, 361 
Robert, Hugh ap, 308, 313 Schlosser, George, sketch of, 232 


Roberts, Edward, 322, 327 ; Hugh, 305, | Scholl, Johannes, 40 
325; John, 312, 324; Owen, 322; School in Germantown, 1701, 39 
Thomas, 423 Schumacher, Frances, 22; Gertrude, 





ROBERTS, Hugh, 320; Robert, 320 22; Isaac, 39; Jacob, 8; Mary, 22; 
ROBERTSON, 255 Peter, 6, 22, 24, 33, 39, 40; Sarah, 22 
Robertson, Gen. James (British), 64 | Schutz, Johan Jacob, 5, 19 
ROBESON, 354, 355 Schwartzenburg, Prince, 426 
Robin Hood Inn, 421 Schwenckfeldt, Caspar, 15 
tobins, Robert P., contribution of, 260 | Scott, Alexander, 132 
Robt., Gainor, 313, 316 Scout, Cobe, 160 
Rodeney, William, letter from, 1690, | SCUDDER, 358 
199 Scull, James, Jasper, and John, 72 
Rodgers, Rev. William, D.D., 416 Seal of Penna. in Archives, error re- 
Rodney, Cesar, 111, 236 garding, 513 
ROKER, Thomas, 493, 500 Second Street, South (Phila.), and its 
RONCKENDORF, 500 associations, by Townsend Ward, 
Roosen, Gerhard, life of, quoted, 14;| 42; North, 164; and Second Street 
Paul, 38; quoted, 18 Road, 401, 422 
ROSBROUGH, 228 Seelig, Johannes, 35 
Rosbrugh, sce Rosebrough Seely, Jones, 72 
Rose, Acquila, poems of, 132; Mary, | Seidensticker, Oswald, quoted, 9, 20, 
imprint of, 443 26, 41 
Rosebrough, Rev. John, murder of, | Seimens, Jan, 6, 7; death of, 26; Wal-- 
144 ter, 20 
Rosengarten, J. G., 246 Sell, Martin, 36 
Ross, 237 ; John, 48 Sellen, Hendrick, 17, 31, 40 
Ross, George, correction in Drake’s | Sellers, 351 
Dictionary regarding, 118; sketch | SERGEANT, 360 
of, 230; mentioned, 257 Sergeant, Hon. John, 297 ; Major Win-. 
Roth, see Rhoads, 229 throp, 467 
RUDMAN, 354, 355 Seruniyattha or Half-King, 251 
RuDO.uPH, Ann, 379 Seward, William, 213 
RuvusH, 243 Sewel, Rev. Richard, 109; William, 16 
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SEWELL, 241, 242 

Shakers, pamphlets against, by James 
Smith, 365 

SHALER, 125 

SHANNON, 108, 109 

Sharlow, William, 312 

Sharswood, George, C. J., 414 

Shear, George, 4 

SHEPPARD, 241 

SHERER, Jose ph, sketch of, 232; Wil- 
liam and Rachel, 92 

SHIPPEN, 101 

Shippen, Edward, 48; house of, 49, 
53; Joseph, 512; Rebecca, 21; Dr. 
William, 58 | 

Shoemaker, 3; Abraham, 23; Barbara, | 
23; Benjamin, 23; Benjamin 2d, 24; 
Charles, sketch of, 233; Elizabeth, | 
23 ; George, 23; Isaac, 23; Samuel, 
24; Sarah, 23; Susannah, 23 

Shot tow er, ’Phila., 46 

SIDBOTHAM, Elizabeth, 100 

Sidwell, Isaac, 132 

Silans, Johan, 31 

Silsbeé, Nathaniel, 238 

Simon, Joseph, 90, 91 

“Simon and Timothy,” query regard- 
ing pamphlet entitle 2d, 398 

Simons, Menno, sce Menno 

Sims, Buckridge, 350 | 

Sipman, Dirck, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 17, 19, 22, | 
23, 39; Zytien, widow of Dirck, 23 

Siverts, Cornelis, 31, 33, 34, 36, 37 

Skillington, Capt. Thos., 240 

Slack, Abraham James, 152 

Slagle, Henry, sketch of, 361; Daniel, 
Jacob, and Christopher, 361 

Slate-roof house and lock of, 53 

Slaughter, Rev. Philip, notice of his 
Memoir of Col. Fry, 511 

Slavery, first protest against, in 
America, 1688, 28 

SLAYMAKER, Henry, sketch of, 362; | 
Amos, 362 

Slocum Genealogy noticed, 396 

Slocum or Sluman, 397, 516 

Sluman or Slocum, 397, 516 

Sluyter, Peter, 103 

SMILIE, Janet and John, 225 

SmritH, Andrew J., 366; Arthur, 363; 
Charles (Judge), 378, 380; George, 
363 ; George Washington, 367 ; James 
(Signer), sketch of, 362 ;“Fames, of 
Westmorland Co., sketch of, 364; 
John, of Chester Co., Pa., 88; John 
and Susanna, parents of Robert, 80; 
Jonathan, 88; Joseph, son of Robert, 
88; Mary, w. of Alexander F ulton, 
grandmother of Robert, 81; Persifor 
F. (Genl.), 365; Rebecca, 378; Re- 
becca, dau. of Wm. and Rebecca, 381; | 
Richard Penn, 379; Robert, sketch | 
of, by Joseph 8S. Harris, 79; plans 
obstructions of Delaware River, 82; 
sketch of, 365; Samuel, of Bucks | 











Co., Pa., sketch of, 365; Susanna, 80; 
Thomas, sketch of, 366; query, 515 5 
tev. W illiam, descendants of, 373; 
children of, 378; William More, 378, 
379, 514; William Rudolph, 379, 514; 
WwW illiamina Elizabeth, 378, 380° 
Smith, Benjamin H., notice of Atlas 
of Del. Co., Pa., by, 126; Joshua 
Hett, 62, 64; Robert (builder), 349; 
Rev. William, mentioned, 2, 66, 67, 
367 ; notice of vol. ii. of Life of, 511 
el agg 98 


| Snyder, § Simon, “ay gia of, 248 


** Society Hill,’ ’ Phila., 
“Socken above the rent Swamp,”’ 
256, 399 


| Some Letters and Abstract of Letters 


from Pennsylvania, a pamphlet 
printed 1691, 187 

Somers, Richard, 489 

Sommerhausen, Pa., 31 

Songhurst, John, 418 

Souplis, Andries, 31 

Sparks’s shot tower, 46 

Speakman, Thomas, 57 

Speikerman, Marieke, 38 

Spener, John Jacob, followers of, settle 
Germantown, 5 

Springett, Herbert, 4 

Sprogell, John Henry, 38; Ludwig 
Christian, 38 


| Spyker, Benjamin, sketch of, 367; 


Henry, 368 
Stafford, Miss Sarah Smith, 487 ; Sam- 
uel Bayard, 487 


| Staircases, secret ones in houses in 


Phila., 415 
Stamper, John, 48; Mary, 48 
STAPLES, 243 


| Staughton, Rev. William, 416 


Sterrett, Com. Andrew, 498 


| STETZER and KLANG, 399 


Steuben, Baron, 54, 175 

Stevens, John Austin, delivers an ad- 
dress before Hist. Soc. of Pa., 246 

Stewart, Com. Charles, 489 

STEWART, 398; Walter, 516 

Stillé, Provost Chas. J., delivers an 
address before Hist. Soc., 117 

STILLE, John, 484, 485 

Stille, John, Jr., 59 

Stirling, Gen. Lord, 138, 139 

Stoddert, Hon. Benjamin, 498 

Story, Thos., 15, 16 

Strauss, George, 5, 19 

‘Strawberry Hill,’’ residence of Com- 
modore Barry, 490 

| Strawbridge, Thomas, sketch of, 368 

Strayer, Andrew, 40 

Streypers, Gertrude, 34; Jan, 3, 5, 6, 
7, 17, 18, 19, 20, 26, 27, 34; Leonard, 
6; Willem, "6, 7, 18, 20, 25, 27, 34 

Strohbogh, John Martin, 455 

Strond, Jacob, sketch of, 368; Geo. 
M., 369 
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Stuart, Gilbert, 382 
Stubbs, John, 15 
Sturgeon, Rev. Wm., 423 


Sullivan, Gen. John, Hardenberg’s | 


Journal of the Campaign of, noticed, 
125 ; quartered at house of John Hay- 
hurst, 144, 146; expedition against 
the Indians, 264; Col. Procter takes 
part in expedition, 463 

“Summer Side,” quarters of Wash- 
ington, 1776, 137 

SUTHERLAND, 495 

Swank, James M., sketch of Abner 
Lacock, 202 

Sweden, New, founding of, corrections 
in, 125 

SwIFT, 108, 243, 244, 348, 349, 356 

Swift, Alice, letters of, regarding Rev. 
W. Smith, 375; ‘Ladies 6&.,’ 
John, 174 

SYKEs, 199 

Sypman, Derick, 26 


Tamsen, Klas, 23 

Tattamy, an Indian, his son shot, 214 | 

Taylor, Jacob, 433, 438, 441 

Telner, Jacob, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 17, 19, 20, 21, 
28, 32, 35, 196 ; Susanna, 21, 22; 
Tow nship of, 22 

Tennant, Rev. Gilbert, 419 

THOMAS, 245, 348, 352 ; Edward, 322; 
Elizabeth, of N. C., 212; ; Katharine, 
widow of John ap, 318, 319, 320; 
Oliver, 242 


THomAs, John ap, and his friends, | 


a contribution to the early history 

of Merion, Pa., by Dr. James J. 

Levick, 301; mentioned, 471, 476, 

481; corrections in, 514 
THOMPSON, 239 


Thompson, Robert, his mill used by | 


— Stirling for the Army, 1776, 
139 ; Continental officer dies ‘at his | 

house, 141 

“Three. Tons Inn,” Chestnut Street, 
Phila., 241 

Tibben, Heinrich, 38 

Ticknor, George, 405, 406 

TILL, William, 236, 237 

Topp, 294 

Toner, Dr. J. M., contribution of, 120 

Town House, Phila., 164, 410 

Townsend, Richard, 18 

TRANBERG, Rev. Peter, 110, 355 

Trapman, see Op den Trap, 31 

Treaty Tree, 186 

TRENT, Eleanor,‘ 107; Isabella,* 100 

Trent, Wm., 108 

Trenton, battle of, see Washington on 
west bank of Delaware, by W. W. 
H. Davis, 133; Monroe’s account 
of, 152; Thomas Forrest at battle of, | 
457, 470 

Tresse, Thomas, 37 

Tucker, Samuel, of N. J., 134 


Tunes, Abraham, 6, 7, 18; Herman, 18 

Turnbull, Lt. Charles, 455, 459 

| Turner, Martha, 21; Robert, 21, 131; 
letter from, 192; extract from letter 
of, 1691, 451 

Tyson, Cornelius, 38; Reynier, 6, 33 

Tyzack, J., extracts from letters to, 
from Phila., 1690, 195 


Ueberfeldt or Uberfeld, Johann Wil- 
helm, 5, 19 
Umstat, Anna Margaretta, 22; Bar- 
bara, 22; Eve, 22; Hans Peter, 22; 
Johannes, 40; ; Jobn, 22 ; Nicholas, 22 
Ury, seat of Miers Fisher, 429 
| Vallette, Henry M., 44 
Van Aaken, H. J., 26 
| Van Bebber, Isaac Jacobs, 20, 23, 40; 
Jacob Isaacs, 5, 6, 17, 20, 23, 32, 34, 
40; Judge Jacob, of Del., 40; Mat- 
thias, 23, 39, 40, 105 
Van Bebbers, "of Md., 
Van Bebber’s Rock, 41; “Township, 40 
Van Braght, 17; quoted, 24; Martyrs’ 
Mirror of, 2 
Van Burklow, Reynier Hermanns, 23, 
31, 40 
| Van de Walle, Jacobus, 19 
Van de Woestyne, John, 34 
Van der Donck, 102 
VANDERHEYDEN, 101 
VANDERSPIEGLE, 354 
Van der Werf, Richard, 38 
VANDYKE, 355, 379 
Van Gezel, John, 238 
Van Hooren or Van Horn, 444 
Van Horne, Willian, sketch of, 369, 444 
i= Kolk, Dirck , 31, 32 
Van Leuvenigh, Zach: ariah, 
Van Middleswart, Abram, els of, 
| 369 
Van Sanen, Weyntie, 28 
| Van Sintern, Heinrich, 38; Isaac, 38 
| VAN VLECK, 217 
Van Vossen, Arnold, 38, 39 
VARLETH, 102, 103, 104 
Vaughan, Cadwalader, 322; Margaret, 
w.of R obert Smith, 83, 88; John, 88; 
Robert, 318, 321, 322, 326 
Vaux, Roberts, 430 
VENABLES, Richard, 241 
VINING, 110, 111 
Von Rodeck, Johan Bonaventura, 8 
Vorsman, Peter, 103 
Voss, Jan de, 38 


, 











Wagener, Jacob, 291 

WAGGSTAFF, 245 

Waldron, Resolved, 102 

Wallace, John William, early printing 
in Phila. by, 432 
Walle, Van de, Jacob, 5 


Waln, Robert, 50 
‘ Walter, Richard, 324 
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Ward, J. Q. A., 371; Samuel, of R. I., 
death of, in Phila., 171; Townsend, 
South Second Street, Phila., and its 
associations by, 42; North Second 
Street, 164; Second Street and Sec- 
ond Street Road, 401 

Warder, John, 173 

Warner, Christian, 36 

Washington Benevolent Soc. of Pa., 
R. Dale, Pres. of, 499 

Washington, George, in Phila., 52; on 
west bank of Delaware, 1776, by W. 
W. H. Davis, 117, 133; notice of en- 
graved portraits of, by W. 8S. Baker, 
126; anecdote of, while at residence 
of Mr. Betts, 142; quartered at house 
of Wm. Keith, 1776, 144, 145; letters 
from, to Gen. John Cadwalader, 139, 
140, 152, 158; letters to, from Bishop 
White, 1792, 251; and Lafayette to 
J. F. Mercer, 256; and wife of An- 
drew Porter, 293; portraits engraved 
by Peal, 399; letters of, to Col. Proc- 
ter, 465; Birthday celebrated on 11th 
of Feb., 1786, O. S., 512 

Washington, Wm., Capt., 141, 158 

WATERS, Mary, 91 

Watkin, John, 313 

WEBB, 256 

Webster, Noah, 47 

Weiser, 3 

WEITZEL, John, sketch of, 370 

Welsh, John, 52, 183 

Welsh names, changes in, 321; pedi- 
gree, an old, 471; settlement in Pa., 
see John ap Thomas, 301 

WeEmYsSS, 377 

Wernwag, Lewis, 182 

Wertmuller, George, 9 

West, Francis, 52 

Westcott, Thompson, letter from, with 
notes on Ward’s Second St., 410 

Westerls, read Westerlo, 514 


Western Pennsylvania. a relic of the 


Revolution in, 394 

Westmoreland Co., Pa., Revolution- 
ary flag of, 394 

Whalley, Edward, 258 

Wharton, Charles, 50; Isaac, 174; Jo- 
seph, 45, 47, 48; Robert, 328; wharf 
of, 491 

WHEELER, 484 

Wheelock, Rev. Eleazar, 513 

Whipping posts, 414 

Whiskey Insurrection, 466 

Whisler, Jacob, 119 

White, Major John, 130, 400; John, 
348; Capt. Robert, 82; Townsend, 
130; Rt. Rev. Wm., Bishop of Pa., 
78; to Washington, 251 

Whitefield, Rev. George, 213 

Whitehead, James, 72, 76 

—— Whitehill, Robert, sketch of, 371 
Whitpain, Richard, 452 


lex. 


| Whittier, John G., quotation from, 1 
Wicaco, 44 
Wickes, Capt. Lambert, 495 
| Wier, Thomas, 160 
Wigglesworth’s toy store, 57 
Wijk, Hon. Olof, presents portraits of 
Gustavus Adolphus and Oxensti- 
erna to Hist. Society of Pa., 117 
Wilhelms, Gisbert, 31 
WILKINS, John, sketch of, 371, 372; 
Hon. William, 372 
WILKINSON, 351, 366 
Wilkinson, 151; John, sketch of, 372 
| WILLARD, 242 
| Willett, Marinus, Jr., 141 
| WILLIAMS, 100, 351 
| Williams, David, 22; Elizabeth, 310, 
316; Major Ennion, 142; Humphrey, 
322; Jan, 31 
| WILLING, 107, 487, 488, 500 
Willson, James, 283 
Wilmer, Nathaniel, letter to, from 
Robert Turner, 192 
WILSON, 97 
Wilson, Alexander, Ord’s Life of, 47; 
mentioned, 431 
Winchester, Elhannan, 416 
Wiseman, Thomas, 40 
Wistar, Caspar and Thomas, 430 
Witherington, Peter, 72 
Woestyne, John Van de, 34 
Wolff or Wollf, Paul, 31, 33, 39 
‘Woman in the Wilderness,’’ Society 
of, 35 
| Woop, 493 
Woodward, W. W., 57 
WoORMLEY, 345 
WORTHINGTON, 110 
Wright, Aaron, journal of, 128 
Wylich, Dr. Thomas Von, 5 
Wyn, Elizabeth, 311 
Wynkoop, Judge, 156 
Wynne, Mary, 325; Owen, 308; John, 
308, 309; Thomas, 302, 317, 324, 325, 
328; Dr. Thomas, Chestnut Street 
first named for, 409 
Wynnewood, Pa., 302 
| Wyoming claim to land in Pa., 117 








| Yale, David, 318 
| YARD, 359 

YEATES, 101, 237, 381; John,‘ 99, 100 
Yeates, John, 238 
| York Row,” Phila., 404 

YORKE, 226 

YOuNG, 106 

Young, William, 57 

Yrujo, Marquis de Casa, 48 


| 


| 


Zentler, Conrad, 172 

Ziegler, Michael, 40 

Zimmerman, Christopher, 40; Philip 
Christian, 38 
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Franklin County. 

Chambers, Benjamin, Chambersburg tChambers, George, Chambersburg 
Huntingdon County. 

Africa, J. Simpson, Huntingdon Guss, A. L., Huntingdon 
Lancaster County. 

Baumgardner, Thos., Lancaster City tJacobs, Samuel F., Churchtown 


Hager, John C., Lancaster City Shoch Library, Columbia 
Haldeman, Paris, Chickies Furnaces Steinman, Andrew J., Lancaster City 


Lebanon County. 


Coleman, Mrs. Debbie B., Lebanon McCauley, Edwin H., Lebanon 


+Coleman, G, Dawson, Lebanon Mish, John Weidman, Lebanon 
Hammond, D. S., Lebanon Ross, George, Lebanon 
Killinger, John W., Lebanon Weidman, Grant, Lebanon 


Lehigh County. 
Jones, D. D., Slatington Thomas, David, Catasauqua 
+Longnecker, Henry C., Allentown Wright, Robert E., Jr., Allentown 
+McDowell, Robert, Slatington 


Luzerne County. 


Boies, Henry M., Scranton tMaxwell, Volney L., Wilkes-Barré 
+Conyngham, John N., Wilkes-Barré ftMiner, Charles, Wilkes-Barré 
Coxe, Eckley B., Drifton, Jeddo P.O. Pardee, Ario, Hazleton 


Darling, E. P., Wilkes-Barré Parrish, Charles, Wilkes-Barré 
Dickson, Thomas, Scranton tRoss, William S., Wilkes-Barré 
+Drake, Charles B., Wilkes-Barré Scott, E. Greenough, Wilkes-Barré 
Haydon, James C., Jeanesville tSlocum, J. J., Wilkes-Barré 


Laux, James B., Scranton Welles, Edward, Wilkes-Barré 
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Lycoming County. 
Allen, Robert P., Williamsport 


McKean County. 
Kane, Thomas L., Kane 


Monroe County. 


Brodhead, Luke W., Delaware Water 
Gap 


Croasdale, Miss Susan, Delaware 
Water Gap 


Montgomery County. 


Bines, William H., Pottstown 

Boyd, James, Norristown 

Buck, William J., Jenkintown 

Cassatt, Alexander J., Haverford 

Comly, Franklin A., Fort Washington 

Emory, John, Chelten Hills 

Fisher, Henry M., Alverthorpe 

tFisher, J. Francis, Alverthorpe 

Gumbes, Charles W., Oaks P. O. 

Haverford College, Haverford Col- 
lege P. O. 

Heacock, John, Jenkintown 

Hunsicker, Henry A., Freeland 


Kent, Rodolphus, Gwynedd 

Jones, J. Aubrey, Wynnewood 
Lambert, John, Aysgarth, Abington 
Lardner, Richard Penn, Graydon 
Mellor, Thomas, Shoemakertown 
Morris, Wistar, Overbrook 
Shoemaker, Robert, Shoemakertown 
Thomson, Frank, Merion 

Tyson, James L., Penn Llyn 

Union Library Company, Hatboro 
+Witte, William H., White Marsh 
Yeakle, W. A., Flourtown 

TYost, J. S., Pottstown 


Montour County. 
Maus, Philip F., Danville 


Northampton County. 


Bleck, Ernest F., Bethlehem 

+Firmstone, William, Easton 

Henry, Granville, Nazareth 

Hutchinson, John N., Easton. 

Jones, Maurice C., Bethlehem 

Lamberton, Robert A., South Beth- 
Iehem, Northampton Co, 

+Leibert, James, Bethlehem 

Lerch, John, Bethlehem 

Library of Lafayette College, Easton 

Library of Lehigh University, South 
Bethlehem 


Library, Congregation of United Breth- 
ren, Bethlehem 

Library, Moravian Seminary, Bethle- 
hem, renewed 

Library, Nazareth Hall, Nazareth, re- 
newed 

tMaxwell, Henry D., Easton 

+Michler, Peter S., Easton 

tRoepper, William T., Bethlehem 

Wilbur, E. P., South Bethlehem 


Northumberland County. 


Greenough, William J., Sunbury 
Packer, John B., Sunbury 


+Priestley, Joseph R., Northumberland 


Rockefeller, William, Sunbury 
Wolverton, S. P., Sunbury 


Potter County. 
tJoerg, Edward, Kettle Creek 
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Schuylkill County. 


Atkins, Charles M., Pottsville 
Brown, David P., Pottsville 
Hughes, Francis W., Pottsville 
Kaercher, George R.., Pottsville 
Keim, George de B., Pottsville 
Passmore, J. A. M., Pottsville 
tRepplier, George S., Pottsville 
Sheafer, Peter W., Pottsville 


Shippen, Samuel S., Pottsville 
Snyder, George W., Pottsville 
Taylor, Charles K., Minersville 
Washburn, Daniel, Ashland 
Wetherill, J. Macomb, Pottsville 
White, J. Claude, Swatara 

Zulich, Thomas C., Schuylkill Haven 


Somerset County. 


Ross, Moses A., Addison 


Union County. 
Linn, J. Merrill, Lewisburg 


Warren County. 


Irvine, William A., Irvine 
Library Association, Warren 


+Newbold, Thomas H., Irvine 


Wayne County. 


¢+Dickson, James R., Honesdale 
Preston, Miss Ann, Stockport 


tPreston, Paul S., Stockport 


York County. 


fWagner, Samuel, York 


Philadelphia. 


tAdams, Robert 

Aertsen, James M., Germantown 
Allen, Edmund 

Allen, Samuel 

Allen, William H. 

tAllibone, Thomas 

Allison, Walter 

Allison, W. C. 

Alter, Solomon 

Altemus, S. T. 

Anspach, John, Jr. 

Archer, Pierce, Jr. 

tArmstrong, Edward, Germantown 
Armstrong, William G, 

Arrott, William 

tAshbridge, William 

Ashhurst, Henry 

Ashhurst John 

Ashhurst, John, Jr. 


tAshhurst, Richard 
Ashhurst, Richard, Jr. 
Ashhurst, Richard L. 
+Ashmead, Samuel B. 
Ashton, Samuel K., Germantown 
fAtlee, Washington L, 
Audenried, J. Thomas 
t+Audenried, Lewis 
Austin, John B. 
tBache, Franklin 
+Backus, F. R. 
Bailey, E. Westcott 
Baird, Henry C, 
Baird, John 

tBaird, Matthew 
tBaird, William M, 
Baker, Alfred G: 
Baker, John R. 
Baker, William S. 
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+Balch, Thomas 

Bald, J. Dorsey 
tBalderston, Jonathan 
tBaldwin, Matthias W. 
Ball, George W. 

+Barton, Isaac 

Bateman, James 

Bates, Joseph William 
Bates, Jos. Wm., Jr. 

+Beck, Charles F. 

Bell, Miss Helen 

Benners, William J., Germantown 
Benson, Alexander, Jr. 
Benson, Gustavus 

Besson, Charles A. 

tBettle, Samuel 

Bettle, William 

+Betton, Thomas F., Germantown 
Biddle, Alexander 

Biddle, Alexander W. 
Biddle, Miss Anne E, 
tBiddle, Chapman 
Biddle, Charles J. 
tBiddle, Clement 

Biddle, Craig 

Biddle, Edward C, 

Biddle Henry D. 

Biddle, James S. 

Biddle, Thomas A, 

Bines, Samuel M., Germantown 
+Blanchard, William A. 
Blight, Atherton 

Bliss, William 

*Boardman, Henry A, 
Boker, Charles S. 

Boller, Frederick J. 
tBond, James 

Bond, L. Montgomery 
tBorie, Adolphe E, 

Borie, Charles L. 

Bowen, Ezra 

+Brady, Patrick 

+Breck, Samuel 

Brewster, Benjamin Harris 
Brick, Samuel R. 
Bringhurst, John H. 
Brock, John P. 

Brockie, William, Germantown 
Brotherhead, William 
+Brown, David S. 

+Brown, Frederick 
tBrown, John A. 

+Brown, Joseph D. 
+Brown, Washington, Chestnut Hill 
tBrowne, N. B. 


IX 


tBrowning, Edward 

tBuck, Francis N., Chestnut Hill 
Bullitt, John C. 

tBunting, Jacob T. 

+Burgin, George H. 

Burgin, George H., Germantown 
Burgin, Herman, Germantown 
Burnham, George 

Burns, Robert 

Burroughs, Horatio N. 

Burt, Nathaniel, Roxborough 
tBusch, Edward 

Butler, John M. 

Cabeen, Francis von A., Germantown 
Cadwalader, John 

¢Cadwalader, John 

Cadwalader, Richard M, 
+Cadwalader, William 
tCaldcleugh, William George 
Caldwell, James E, 

Caldwell, S. A. 

+Campbell, Archibald, Germantown 
+Cannell, S. Wilmer, Beechwood 
Carey, Henry C. 

Carpenter, Edward 

Carpenter, J. Edward 
Carpenter, Joseph R. 
tCarpenter, Samuel H. 
Carpenter, Samuel H.,, Jr. 
Carson, Hampton L, 

tCarson Joseph 

Carter, William T. 

Carver, Alexander B, 

Cassatt, Robert S. 

Cassidy, Lewis C. 

tCastle, James H. 

Catherwood, H. W. 

Caven, Joseph L. 

Cavender, Thomas S. 
Chambers, Harmon A, 
Chandler, James B, 

Chew, Samuel, Cliveden, Germant'n 
Childs, George W. 

Christian, Samuel J. 

Claghorn, James L. 

¢Claghorn, John W. 

Clark, Clarence H. 

Clark, Edward W. 

+Clark, Elisha W. 

Clarke, Edward S. 

Clayton, John 

Clothier, Conrad F. 

Coates, Benjamin 

Coates, Benjamin H, 

Coates, Henry T. 








Cochran, Travis 

Cochran, William G, 

Coffin, Arthur G, 

7Coles, Edward 

7Colladay, George W. 
Collins, T. K. 

tColwell, Stephen 

Comegys, B. B. 

Conarroe, George W. 

Condict, J. Elliot, Germantown 
Conrad, Thomas K, 

Cooke, Jay 

Cooke, Jay, Jr. 

Cooley, Aaron B. 

tCooper, Lewis 

tCope, Alfred, Fairfield 

Cope, Caleb 

Cope, Francis R., Germantown 


Cope, Thomas P., Jr., Germantown 


Corlies, S. Fisher 
Coxe, Brinton 

+ Cowan, Richard 
+Crabb, William A, 
Craig, Andrew C. 
Cramp, Charles H. 
Cramp, Henry W. 
Cramp, William M., 
¢Craven, Thomas 
Cresson, Charles C, 
¢Cresson, John C, 
Cresson, William P. 
tCrissy, James 
tCroasdale, Jeremiah 
¢Croasdill, Charles W. 
Cummins, D. B. 
Curtis, Joseph 
Cushman, Herbert 
+Da Costa, John C, 
Darley, Francis T. S. 
tDavids, Hugh 
Davies, Thomas F. 
tDawson, Josiah 
+Dawson, Mordecai L. 
Dawson, William 
Day, Alfred 
+Derbyshire, Alexander J. 
Dick, Franklin A. 
Dickinson, Mahlon H, 
TDickson, Levi 
Dickson, L. Taylor 
Disston, Albert H. 
Disston, Hamilton 
Disston, Horace C. 
Dougherty, Daniel 
Dougherty, James 
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Dreer, Ferdinand J. 
Drexel, Anthony J. 
Duane, William 

Du Barry, J. N. 
tDulty, William 
+Dundas, James } 
Dungan, Charles B, 
tDunlap, Thomas 

Earl, Harrison 

Earle, James M. 

tEarly, William 

tEckert, George N. 
Edwards, Richard S., 
Eisenbrey, Edwin T. 
Eisenbrey, William Harrison 
Eldridge, G. Morgan 

Elkin, Solomon 

FElliott, Isaac 

TEllis, Charles 

Ellmaker, Peter C. 

Elverson, James 

Elwyn, Alfred Langdon 
tEly, John 

tEly, Miss Louisa, Germantown 





Ely, William, Germantown 
Emery, Titus S. 

Emley, Gilbert 

+Emory, Charles 
+Errickson, Michael 
Evans, Horace Y. 

Evans, Joseph R, 

tEvans, J. Wistar, Germantown 
Fagan, George R. 

+Fagan, John 
+Fahnestock, B. A. 


+Fahnestock, George W. i 
Fallon, John 
Farmer, James S, ' 


+Farnum, John 
Fay, William A. 
+Fell, Franklin 
tFell, J. Gillingham 
Fell, John R. | 
+Fenimore, Jason L, 
Fernon, Thomas S. 
+Fish, A. J. 
{Fisher, Charles Henry, Brookwood 
+Fisher, Miss Elizabeth R., Wakefield, 
Germantown ‘ 
Fisher, George Harrison 
Fisher, J. B. 
Flanagan, James M. 
Flanagan, Stephen 
Fitler, Edwin H. 
{Foster, William B., Jr. 








+Foulke, William Parker 
Foust, Robert M. 

+Fox, Charles P., Champ-lost 
Fox, George S. 

Fox, Miss Mary D., Champ-lost 
Fox, Philip L. 

Fraley, Frederick 
Franciscus, A. H. 

Freas, P. R., Germantown 
Freeman, Chapman 
French, Samuel H. 

Fritz, Horace 

Frohmann, August 
+Fuller, Henry M. 
+Fullerton, Alexander 
Furness, Horace Howard 
Gallagher, Augustus B. 
Gardette, Emile B. 
Garrett, Thomas: C., Germantown 
Garrett, Walter 

Garrett, William E., Jr. 
7Gaul, Frederick 

Gaw, Alexander G, 
Gawthrop, Henry 
Gazzam, Joseph M. 
7+Gerhard, Benjamin 
Gerhard, John S, 

Gest, John B. 

Ghriskey, Charles M. 
Gibbons, Charles 
Gibson, Henry C, 
+Gilbert, David 

tGilbert, John 
Gillingham, J. E. 
¢Gilpin, Henry D. 
+Goforth, John 

+Gordon, N. P. 

Gowen, Franklin B., Mount Airy 
Graff, Frederick 

Graff, Mrs. Paul 

Grant, Samuel, Jr. 
Grant, William S. 

Gratz, Harry S. 

+Gratz, Robert H. 

Gratz, Simon 

Greble, Edwin 

Greene, Stephen 
+Greeves, James R, 
t+Gries, John M. 

Griffits, William F., Jr. 
Grigg, John 

+Grout, Henry T. 
+Grugan, Charles 
Gulager, William 
+Hacker Isaiah C. 


XI 


tHacker, Jeremiah 
+Hacker, William E. 
tHaines, Ann, Germantown 
Hamilton, Charles L. 
+Hammersly, George 
Hammond, Charles, Jr. 
Hand, James C. 

t+Harlan, Charles 
+Harmar, Charles, Harmar’s Retreat 
tHarmar, James Lanman 
Harrah, C, J. 

Harris, Franklin M, 
Harrison, Alfred C. 
Harrison, Charles C, 
Harrison, George L. 
Harrison, John 

tHarrison, Joseph, Jr. 
Harrison, Thomas S. 
Hart, Abraham 

Hart, Thomas, Jr. 
Hartshorne, Charles 
Hartshorne, Edward 
Harvey, Alexander E. 
tHaseltine, John 
Haseltine, Ward B. 
Haupt, Herman 

Hay, Miss Mary 

Hay, Thomas 

}+Hazard, Erskine 
tHazard, Samuel 
t+Heazlitt, Charles F. 
tHeberton, G. Craig 
Henry, Morton P. 
Henszey, William C. 
tHering, Constantine 
Hildeburn, Henry M. 
Hill, Marshall 

Hilles, Nathan, Frankford 
Hockley, John, Jr. 
tHodge, Hugh L. 
Hoffman, Francis S. 
tHollingsworth, Thomas G, 
Hollis, P. C., Germantown 
+Holsman, Daniel 

tHone, Isaac S. 

tHood, Samuel, Mount Airy 
Hoopes, Penrose R. 
Hopkins, Edward M. 
Horstmann, F. Oden 
tHorstmann, Sigmund H. 
+Horstmann, William J. 
Houston, Henry H., Germantown 
Howard, Daniel W. 
Howard, James W. 
tHoward, N. G. 
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Huddy, Benjamin F, King, C. Murray 

Huff, John W. tKing, D. Rodney 

Huidekoper, Rush Shippen tKing, Robert P. 

tHumphreys, Charles Kirkbride, Thomas S. 

THunt, Benjamin P. +Kirkham, William 
Huntington, L. C. L. Kirkpatrick, Edwin 
Hutchinson, Charles Hare Kirtley, Thomas H. 
Hutchinson, Emlen Kneass, Strickland 

Ingersoll, Charles Kneedler, J. S. 

tIngersoll, Joseph R. Knight, Edward C, 

Ingram, Harlan Knowles, George L. 

tIngram, Thomas R. Koecker, Leonard R. 
Iseminger, Charles F. +Kuhn, Hartman 

Jackson, Charles M. tKuhn, J. Hamilton 

Jacobs, William Boyd Lambdin, James R., Germantown 
James, John O. Landreth, Oliver 

tJames, Thomas C, Lea, Henry C, 

Jamison, B. K. Lea, Isaac 

Janney, Benj. S., Jr. Lea, Joseph 

Janney, George Lee, George F. 

Jayne, E. C. Leedom, Benjamin J., Germantown 
tJayne, David W. +Lehman, William H. 

Jeanes, William C, Lejee, William R. 

Jenkins, Jabez, Jr. ¢Lennig, Frederick 

Jenks, Barton H. tLevering, Lemuel S. 

Jenks, John S. tLevy, Lyon Joseph 

Jenks, William H. tLewis, Ellis 

Jenks, William P. Lewis, George T. 

Jennings, N. A. Lewis, Henry 

Johnson, John G, Lewis, John T. 

tJohnson, Lawrence Lewis, Joseph W., Germantown 
Johnson, R. Winder +Lewis, Mordecai D. 

tJohnston, Alexander Lewis, Samuel G. 

Johnston, William Stoddart Lewis, Wm. Fisher 

Jones, Caleb tLindsay, John 

Jones, Horatio Gates, Roxborough Lippincott, J. B. 

Jordan, Edgar F. Littell, C. Willing, Germantown 
Jordan, Francis Little, Amos R. 

Jordan, John, Jr. tLocke, Zebulon 

Justice, Philip S. Long, James 

Kane, Robert P. Longstreth, William C. 

Kay, J. Alfred Lovering, Joseph S., Oak Hill 
Keating, William V. tLowry, Robert O. 

Keen, Gregory B. Lucas, John 

Keith, Charles Penrose +Lukens, Casper P. 

Kelley, William D. Library, Atheneum 

Kemble, William H. Library, Carpenters’ Company, re- 
tKempton, James C., Manayunk newed 

Kent, William C. Library Company, Philadelphia 
Kern, William H. Library of the Grand Lodge of Masons 
Kessler, John, Jr. of Pennsylvania 

Keyser, Charles S. Library, Mercantile 

+Keyser, Peter A. Library, Presbyterian Historical So- 
+Kimball, Stephen ciety, renewed 


Kimber, Thomas, Jr. Library Company, Southwark 
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McAllister, James W. 
McAllister, John A, 
McArthur, John, Jr. 
McCall, Harry 

McCall, John C. 
+McCanles, John 
McIntyre, Archibald 
+McKibben, William C, 
McKean, H. Pratt, Germantown 
McMahon, George W. 
McMichael, Morton, Jr. 
+McMichael, Morton 
+Macalester, Charles, Torresdale 
Macdowell, William H. 
+Maceuen, Malcolm 
Mackellar, Thomas, Germantown 
MacVeagh, Wayne 
Maddock, Edward 
Magarge, Charles, Germantown 
+Magee, James 
tMalone, Benjamin 
Manderson, Andrew 
Mann, William B. 
Mann, William J. 
tMarkley, Edward C, 
Marsh, Benjamin V. 
tMarshall, Benjamin 
+Martin, George H. 
Martin, John Hill 
Mason, Samuel 
tMassey, Robert V. 
Maule, Edward 

Meade, George 
Megargee, Sylvster J. 
+Meredith, William M, 
+Mercer, Singleton A. 
+Merrick, Samuel V. 
Michener, Israel 
Michener, John H. 
tMickley, Joseph J. 
+Middleton, E. P. 
Middleton, Nathan 
+Miles, Edward Harris 
tMiller, Andrew 
tMiller, E. Spencer 
Miller, J. Christian 
Mitchell, James T. 
Mitchell, John C. 
tMitchell, John K. 
Mitchell, Thomas S., 
Mitchell, William A. 
Montgomery, John T, 
Montgomery, Thomas H. 
Monges, Gordon 
t+Moore, Bloomfield H. 
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Morris, Casper 
Morris, Charles M. 
Morris, Israel 
Morris, JacobG. 
Muirheid, Charles H. 
Munday, Eugene H. 
Myers, Joseph B. 
Nebinger, Andrew 
tNeill, John 
Newbold, James S. 
Newbold, John S. 
tNewbold, William H. 
Newhall, Thomas A., Germantown 
tNewkirk Matthew 
Newland,,Edward 
Newton, Richard 
Nicholson, James B. 
Nicholson, Richard L, 
+Norris, George W. 
Norris, Miss Hannah Fox 
Norris, Isaac 

+Norris, Samuel 
+Notman, John 
Nugent, George, Germantown 
Ogden, Charles S, 
Ogden, John M. 
tOrne, James H. 
+Palmer, Jonathan 
Parrish, Dillwyn 
Parrish, Samuel 
Parry, Charles T. 
Paschall, Robert S. 
Patten, William 
Patterson, Robert 
Patterson, Robert 
+Paul, Bettle 

Paul, James 

Paul, James W. 
Pawson, James 
¢Paxton, Joseph R. 
+Peace, Edward 
Peirce, William S. 
Pemberton, Israel 
Pennypacker, Samuel W. 
Pepper, George N. 
Pepper, George S. 
tPepper, Henry 
Pepper, Lawrence S. 
+Peters, Francis 
Philler, George 
Phillips, Henry M. 
Phillips, Horace 
Phillips, Moro 
+Phillips, Samuel R. 
¢Platt, William, Jr. 











+Pleasants, Samuel 
tPlitt, George 

Porter, William A. 
Postlethwaite, Edward T 
Potter, Alfred R. 
Potts, Joseph D. 
Powell, Washington B, 
+Powers, Thomas H. 
Price, Eli K. 

Price, J. Sergeant 
Price, Richard 
+Primrose, William 
TPringle, James S. 
Purves, William 
Queen, Frank 
tRandall, Josiah 
*Randolph, Edward T, 
Randolph, Evan 
tRandolph, Nathaniel 
Rau, Edward H. 
Rawle, Henry 

Rawle, William Brooke 
Rawle, William Henry 
+Reeves, Samuel J. 
+Remington, Thomas P, 
Repplier, John G. 
tRepplier, Joseph M. 
tRice, John 
Richardson, Richard 
Richardson, Thomas 
Ritchie, Craig D. 
tRitter, Jacob B, 
tRobbins, John 
Robeits, Albert C. 
tRoberts, Algernon S. 
Roberts, Charles 
Robeits, Edward, Jr. 
Roberts, George H. 
Roberts, Solomon W. 
Roberts, William R. 
Robins, Thomas 
tRogers, Alfred W. 
Rogers, Charles H. 
Rogers, Fairman 
t+Rowland, William 
tRupp, J. Daniel 
+Rutter, Robert L. 
tRyerss, Joseph W. 
Santee, Charles 
+Sargent, Winthrop 
Scattergood, George J. 
Schaffer, Charles 
Scott, James P. 

Scott, Lewis A. 

Scott, Thomas A, 
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Scull, David, Jr. 
Scull, Edward L. 
Seal, Joseph H. 
Sellers, David W. 
Sellers, John, Jr. 
Sellers, William 
Seltzer, J. H. 
Sergeant, J. Dickinson 
tSergeant, Thomas 
tSergeant, William 
Sexton, John W. 
+Sharpless, Henry H. G. 
Sharpless, Nathan H. 
Sharpless, Samuel J. 
Sharswood, George 
Sheafer, William H. 
Sheble, George H. 
Shelton, F. R. 
Sheppard, Furman 
Sherman, Roger 
Shipley, Augustus B,, Germantown 
+Shippen, Franklin 
tShippen, William 
Shober, Samuel L. 
Shoemaker, Benjamin H. 
Simons, Henry 
Sinclair, Thomas 
7Singerly, Joseph 
Singerly, William M. 
Smedley, Samuel L, 
Smith, Aubrey H. 
Smith, A. Lewis 
+Smith, Beaton 
Smith, Benjamin R. 
Smith, Charles E. 
Smith, Davis R. 
+Smith, Elwood M. 
Smith, George Plumer 
Smith, James C. 
Smith, Jesse E. 

Smith, John F. 

Smith, Joseph P. 
Smith, Lewis Waln 
+Smith, Newberry A. 
Smith, Richard 
Smith, Richard S. 
Smith, Robert 

Smith, Robert P., Germantown 
Smith, Samuel Grant 
Smyth, Lindley 
Solms, Sidney J. 
Sower, Charles G. 
Spackmaa, John B. 
Spangler, C. E. 
{Sparks, Thomas 














Sparks, Thomas W. 

Speel, Joseph A. 

Spencer, Charles, Germantown 
Spencer, Howard 

Spencer, James S, 

tSpooner, Edwin 

tSproat, Harris L. 

Steel, Edward T., Germantown 
Steele, James L. 

+Steever, Henry D., Germantown 
+Stevens, James E, P., Germantown 
Stillé, Alfred 

Stillé, Charles J. 

Stocker, Anthony E, 

+Stokes, William A. 

Stone, Frederick D., Germantown 
Stone, James N. 

+Stone, William E., Germantown 
Stuart, George H. 

Stoddart, Curwen 

+Struthers, William 

*Sully, Thomas 

Swain, Charles M, 

Swift, Joseph 

Sypher, J. R. 

Taggart, William H. 

Tasker, Stephen P. M, 

Tasker, Thomas T. 

+Tasker, Thomas T.,, Jr. 
Taylor, Enoch, Germantown 
Taylor, Samuel L, 

+Taylor, Stephen 

Thomas, George C. 

+Thomas, John Dover 
*Thomas, Joseph M. 

+Thomas, Martin 

Thomas, William B. 

Thomas, William G, 
Thompson, E, O, 

+Thompson, John J. 
Thompson, John J. 
+Thompson, Oswald 
+Thomson, George H., Germantown 
tThomson, J. Edgar 

Thomson, William 

Thorn, George W. 

Tobias, Joseph F, 

+Toland, Henry 

Tower, Charlemagne, Jr. 
Townsend, Henry C, 
Townsend, Jchn Wm, 
Traquair, James 

Trautwine, John C, 

Trotter, Charles W. 

Trotter, Joseph H, 
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Trotter, Newbold H. 
Trotter, William Henry 
Trump, Daniel 
Tucker, John 
+Turnbull, William P. 
Turnpenny, Joseph C, 
Tyler, George F. 
+Tyndale, Hector 
tTyson, Job R. 
Valentine, John K. 
+Van Syckel, James J. 
Vance, James M. 
Vaux, George 

Vaux, Roberts 

Vaux, William S. 
Verree, John P. 

Von Utassy, A. W., Germantown 
Wagner, Charles M. 
Wagner, Mrs. Mary 
Walker, Jerry 

Walker, R. J, C. 
Wallace, John William 
+Waln, S. Morris 
Ward, Townsend 
+Warder, Benjamin H. 
tWarner, Joseph 
Warner, Redwood F. 
Watkins, Samuel P., Jr. 
Watson, George N. 
Webster, David 
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